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NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 

Tue FreepMAy's Savines AND TRUsT Company. 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 
DEPOSITS OVER $3,000,000. 
185 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 

SIX PER CENT oe adhe — first of every 


a payable in Ji and Jul 
: allowed from date of each deposit 


‘our per cent. 
oar full oe of Me not less than thirty, on sums 
of $50 and wn before January. 


DEPOSIT. ‘CERTIFICATES, as safe as Regi 
Bonds, and prompth vailable anywhere in the 
United States, pace ge payable on demand, with in- 
terest due. 

Accounts strictly private and sinter 

Deposits payable _ 7, th wey due. 

Interest on accoun id by cheek 
to depositors cline om of the city, if ech. 

Send for Circular. 

Open daily from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. and MONDAYS 
and SATURDAYS from 9 A.M. to 8 PM. 


JOHN J. ZUILLE, €ashier. 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday 7 fate evening from 6 to 





NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

’ The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 

of seven per cent. 4 annum on all sums 

in bank July 1 t were depos 

January 20 and April "2 payable on and after July 17. 
sd deposited now will draw interest m 


July 1. 
WILLIAM = GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. Barrett, Secreta 











SATURDAY, 


‘N EW YORK, 


SEPTEMBER 30, 187 fi 1. 


[| Price 10 Crnts. 








Have made large additions of 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
JU8T RECEIVED IN 


Ladies’ Ready-made Suits, 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED VELVET, SILK 
AND CLOTH 


SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c., 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SHAWLS 
DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY. 


ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED 
Kid Cloves. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S UNDER- 


WEAR, 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
DAMASES, 
And a large variety of 


HOUSEKEEPING AND HOUSEFURN- 
. ISHING GOODS. 


Please Call and Examine. 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


Round Hats, 
Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 








THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 
OWN ORDER. 


OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCIIES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 


CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY, 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


PETERS ON CHOLERA. 
Notes on the Origin, Nature, 


Prevention, and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, 
By Joun C. Perens, M.D. 
Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 23 Murray-st., and Nu. 27 Warren-st. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


A. T. ‘STEWART & co. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
+S: 
THE FALL OF MAN; 


or, Tae Loves or THE Gorttias. A rich and 
satire upon the Darwin Theory of Sexual F  aeon 
ment. By the author of “The New Gospel of Peace.” 
With humorous illustrations by SterHENs. Price 
SO cents. 








GOLD DUST——BRICK DUST. 


Two entirely new books, by the great “‘ Brick Po- 
mERoy,” author of “Sense, Nonsense,” etc.—one 
replete with the most touchin, S sentiment and pathos 
—the other full of fun, frol d sarcasm. Both 
illustrated by original drawings. Price $1 50. 





STOLEN WATERS. 


A fascinating story of woman's love and devotion. 
By Cetia GARDNER. Written in verse. A companion 





to Owen Meredith's “ Lucille.” Price $1.50, 
DELAPLAINE. 

Walworth's new book. A_ new novel of and 
checrbing interest, Oy 0S by Mansfield y Wal au- 
= i — Price 

just ready, = editions of “Warwick,” 
* on ” Hotspur,” and “ Stormceliff,” by the same 
author. 
THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new navel, by the author of 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” ‘‘ Chris and Otho,” 





&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, Cs ty by 
great wit and vivacity. Prico 

MILLBANKE. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes 

one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
this author. Price $1. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
eee, by the Author of at and Sunshine—Lena 
vers — Marian Meadowbrook — English Or- 
hans — Cousin Maude— Homestead—Dora Deane— 


arkness and Da’ erly aos: 


ron Pride—Rose E 
HORACE GE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Kyow or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Gooter ee the best ever published span the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dul) 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a ible, plain, eably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and aoe interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a Law, deal of in- 
formation very useful for them i in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
— tne pleasant style of treating the various topics. 

ce $1 








A LOST LIFE. 


By Euity H. Moorne—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
— and thousands are charmed with it. 

. Emil ily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
am the nom de plume of ** Mignonette,’’ has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first hook, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.00 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and aaliante love poems and 
songs ever written. § translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted cape r, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new t a : dition of ‘* Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.5 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke Carrey 
of red ch 8 Nest) author of those capital books—‘* H 
** Hammer Rapier *--and “ Fairfax a 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


Ee These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 














IMPORTANT 


TO 


HOLDERS OF 5-20 BONDS. 


20 Wall Street, New York, Sept. 29. 
The success of the New Government Loan fore- 


y | shadows the early funding of the entire Public Debt 


at 5 per cent., or a less rate, and indicates that the 
average rate of interest on loanable capital will not 
henceforward be much above 6 per cent. 

Holders of Five-Twenties must therefore decide 
whether it is not best to make AT ONCE such a 
change of investment as will enable them to realize 
AS PROFIT, or add to their capital, the present 
average premium of 14 per cent. on Five-Twenties , 
while at the same time largely increasing their anuua) 
income, 

Holders of Five-Twentics which, under the an- 
nouncement of the Treasury will be paid off in De- 
cember, have special reason to consider the question 
of conversion, unless they wish to receive coin for 
their Five-Twenties, or exchange them at parforthe 
bonds of the new issue, bearing an average rate of 
436 per cent. 

To all holders of United States securities who wish 
to take advantage of the present most faverable dp- 
portunity for making this suggested change of invest- 
ment, we strongly recommend 


Northern Pacific 
SEVEN-THIRTIES, 


(principal and interest payable in gold), now selling at 
par in currency. 


The holder of a $1,000 Five-Twenty bond who 
exchanges it NOW for Northern Pacific, thereby in- 
creases his principal by 14 per cent, receiving $1,140 
in Northern Pacifics for $1,000 in Five-Twenties. He 
also permanently increases the yearly interest income 
on his investment more than 35 per cent., or from $60 
in gold to $88 22 in gold. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
Philadelphia, N New York and Washington. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
For 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
theamount for which 
they are drawn, to 
prevent, alte ration. 
The points are inke ri 
end penetraie the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed by 
chemicals. The check 
is moved forward by — upward action of the lever of 
me machine. Price $20. . 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CAL L OR SE ND FOR CIRCUL a. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Branco or THE House, 
91 John Street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
Henry Owen, Agent # 
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Important 
SALE OF THOROUGHBREDS 
AT 


CLIFTON STUD FARM, 
STATEN ISLAND. 





ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 

Will be sold to the hi post, bidders, the whole of the 
Valuable Stud of Mr. . Cameron, including three 
imported stallions, seven y Bee mares, and seven 
native thoroughbred mares, all stinted to Warmin- 
ster, Hemeton’ Court, Eclipse, and Leamington. Six 
two-year-old colts and fillies by ieaningtom ad 0 and one 
imported colt by Blair Athol. Five year! lings by Leam 
ington and seven weanlings by W ster and 
Hampton Court. 

THE SALE WILL BE POSITIVE. 

Catalogues on application and receipt of stamp. 
ALSO, 

Will be sold 120 Tons Prime Upland Hay, 2,000 Bushels 
Carrots, 1,000 Bushels each of Mangolds and Turnips. 
TO LET FURNISHED, 

For one year, the residence of the subscriber, on the 
shores of the Bay, Clifton, containing sixteen rooms, 
and surrounded by eight acres of land, with lodge, 

coach-house, etc. 
TERMS: 

Ten per cent. to be paid on day of sale. Pur- 
chasers will have the privilege on all sums over 
$1,000 of six months credit, by adding interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. and giving approved endorsed 
notes—if over $2,000 twelve months’ credit on the 


same terms, 
R. W. CAMERON, 
23 South William street. 


Emerson’s Singing “School ! 
A NEW BOOK, 
Designed especially for Singing Classes, 
BY L. 0. EMERSON, 
’ of whose books the sale of 
A Million Copies 
or more, proves conclusively that he understands the 
wants of the American Musical Public. 

The book contains, in its three divisions, an Ele- 
mentary Course, a good variety of secular music, and 
a collection of Church Tunes and Anthems, 

Price $7.50 per Doz. 
Sample Copies sent post-paid for 75 ets, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


A CREAT OFFER 1 ! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, aT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
orn if purchases. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


- (TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For AUTUMN of 1871. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Grape Vines and Small Fruit. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 

Bulbous Flower Roots. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 

0, 1—Fruits, 0c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Green-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, FREE. 
No. 5—Bulbs, rree. Address, 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
(Established 1840.) Rochester, N. Y. 





IcLeoda & Remmey, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Sy, Corner of Waverley Place. 


y 


Francis & Lower el, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Deske, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 

Diarics, Pocket Catlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&ec.. &e. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 


FOR MOTH. PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 


US PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION? 
/ The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin, 


pared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 


Pre 
49 Bond Street, New Yo rk 


[Abaes DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST —_ sanitary effect upon the vit 


class Sewing Machine against on ‘monthly in 


teem, may wey to 264 Bowery; 157 E. 26th st. 
477 Mh Ave, N Good work ‘at high prices i? 


desired, 








MATEOS BROTHERS, 


New YorK AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 
STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 
Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York. 





H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND G@ 
OLD rs WHISKY, OLD eas SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURB 





Guarantesd ares and of the ve ry Wg dling. 
RICE 


SEVEN DOLLA 
Se at gh xpress C. O. D., or Post- office order. 


ERSON, No. 15 Broad- at., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maider Lane. 


SHELVING. 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
Manufactured by ee retin 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anv 31 CHURCH STs., 
New York. 





W. E. Gavir, Manager. 
Law Send for [Nustrated Cire ular and Price List. 


WOOD CARPETINC. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO., 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa: 
loons, 2c. per foot; diniug 
rooms, halls, vestibules and 
libraries in = gant parquet, 
from 5c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 
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Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time.’ For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


Trade Mark, 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane h the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The be 
* COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dy spepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 

gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 

This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, oe this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. 
YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an en my purgative, but rlso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline os iple has a pow- 
ated secretions and 
e blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 





advantages which a specific so gentle, saf 
GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, | in ite cperatton ine over the nauacons an pager 


Do you want an age a y, 
a chance to make 
our new T-strand While Wire Clothes Lines 

They last forever ; sample free, so there is n 


local or traveling, with | drugs whie ‘h exhaust the bodily energies of the 
&5 * $20 per day selling tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 


without affecting a radical cure. Invalids, Take 


» COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 





risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire| Which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 


Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, M 





oe 


He hind, 
Seld oy all Druggistse, 


T= NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


82 Broadway and &2 Fifth Avenue. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
128, 130, and 132 (New Nos. 102, 104, and 106 Court, 
near State street. 
(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) 
SEASON OF 1870-71. 
SOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS. 


INSTRUCTION DAILY, fi from 9 A.M, to 9 P.M., in 
all the branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Lan- 
guages, 

cre ms.—CLASSES—$10 and $15 per quarter. 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION—$25 oad quarter. 

Several eminent Professors have been added to the 
able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best 
instructors in the country. 

A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN 
ESTABLISHED. 
Application to be made at the General Conservatory 


ces, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th-st., New York. 
128 (New No. 102) COURT, near State-st., Brooklyn. 


 GHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 


And upon the most favorable terms of payment. 





We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
chase Pianos, to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


Chickering & Sons, 
11 EAST 14th STREET, New York. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO ‘0 THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

Ss. P.CH Pooky Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANTEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange ; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and vem t 
U. S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1969, 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs, Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 


N. MECHLER, 
S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

s0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my honse. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 





427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. KR. M. Steamships, 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 00 and nod 00, Gold 


SE On cecivcceccceccees. useeune 50 00, Gold 
By Steamers — ing Steerage iio ngers, 
First Cabin. . ase Go 


Return Tick 00, Gold 
Tickets ~y Paris..... $15 00, Gold, additional. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all pagts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 
GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 
Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports in Bristol Channel. 

The first-class new iron steamship 
ARRAGON, 
Will sail on September 26. 
Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 
70 South Street. 


d. Steerage.. Sito 00 ‘Currency. 


HITE I LINE, 


Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 

BALTIC, sails Oct. 7, at 11 A.M. 
ATLANTIC, sails Oct. 14, at 3 PM. 
OCEANIC sails Oct 28, at 3 P. M. 

Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
—_— provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Warre Star Line OFPICEs. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 

FROM NEW YORK EV ERY, SATU RDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS 


Rates of Pa ssage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finest CaBin........... $75 | Srermaee............ 

Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London.. 

Do to Paris....... 9)| Do to Paris . 8 

Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIPAX. 











First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
is ecscchesman SS Re $30 
ESE EAT: pts) 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 








Sparn....(Now Building.) ENeGLanp....... i 
Eeypr... Do ERin....... 3,31 
HOLLAND....... 3.800 tons. Het. VETIA. 3,31 
a 4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA. Qe - 
FRANCE.... 33 F " 
‘THe QUEEN.. = ” 





One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpoo] or Queenstown: 
.. ee ee er $75 and $65 Currency 
id from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
- fo 1 5" or penta and Return.$130 “ 
Steerage, to Liverpool ” 
a repaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Hasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “* 
For freight or passage apply at the OrricE OF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, | Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


IDAHO.. Capt. Price...... Sept. 6, at 11 P.M. 
MANHATTAN, Capt. J. B. Price, Sept. &, at 12 M. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. .Sept. 13, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams. .Sept. 20, at 10 A.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth. . Sept. 27, at 3 P.M. 
WYOMING ....Capt. Whineray.,Oct. 4, at 9.30 A.M. 
MINNESOTA. -Capt. Freeman.. Oct. 11, at 3.00 P.M. 


Cabin | Ee (Gold). £0. 
Sui id athe scone (Currency) 30. 
eiecs and State Rooms all on Deck. 


Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
¥er freight or cab‘n passage, apply to 


aW ILLIAMS & GUION, 





No. 63 Wall Street. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1871. 





BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. 
CHAPTER PIRST. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


“But was he really murdered?’ Well, that’s a pretty 
question. Why, Grosfils, mon enfant, you must have taken 


| 

‘further steps might be taken in the matter. He then mut-. 
tered a few words that I could not catch, and relapsed into 
| insensibility. The doctor insisted on my retiring, as my pre- 
|sence was evidently irritating to his patient, so I complied 
with his wish, although I felt convinced that there was a 
mystery attached to the proceedings that required investiga- 
tion. On rejoining Grosfils I found that my suspicions were 
verified. From inquiries he had made among the household 
there was no doubt but that a great crime had been commit- 
ted. Therefore, when the Count breathed his last, a few 





hours later, I was obliged, notwithstanding the entreaties of 


| the family, to draw up a proces verbal of the case to be sub- 


leave of your senses to make such a suggestion. Did not the | mitted to the authorities. 


poor fellow proclaim the fact before he succumbed to his 
tortures? Did he not, also, tacitly dencunce the assassin? 
And are the laws of the nation to be outraged with impunity, 
because the most direct proofs of the crim» cannot possibly 
be furnished? Ma parole Thonneur vous me faites rire avec 
de pareilles balivernes.” 

The speaker was a portly, middle-aged gentleman, whose 
blue eyes and florid face, capped by a mass of light brown 
curly hair, showed him to be of German extraction. There 
was not in Pau a man better known, or more generally 
esteemed, than Monsieur Swarz, the Police Commissioner, 
whose only fault was, perhaps, an overweening confidence in 
his own perceptive and deductive faculties. The individual 
he thus addressed in this serio-comic vein, was a government 
detective, with coarsely formed features half hidden by a 
luxuriant beard and moustache. As he listened to the banter 
of his chief, he was rolling a cigarette between his fingers, 
but when he raised his head, one could but observe a striking 
peculiarity in his physiognomy, in the dark flashing eyes, 
which almost imparted a shade of beauty to his otherwise 
homely face. Grosfils was never known to laugh, as other 
mortals do, his hilarity being distinguished by a quiet chuckle, 
and countless wrinkles that puckered round those twinkling 
orbs, which, however, were generally masked under a film of 
stolid immovability. I was at that time a medical student, 
and was paying a visit to Monsieur Swarz, in company with 
his son, who wasa college chum of mine. The scene was the 
Place d’ Armes, where, ensconced from the sun’s rays, we 
were enjoying the cool winds wafted from the snow-capped 
Pyrenees. 

“Only circumstantial evidence, mon chef,” said Grosfils, aa 
he quietly lit his cigarette. “A good many legalized murders 
have been committed on such evidence.” 

“ Circumstantial evidence! No, Sir. Testimony clear and 
positive. A chain without a missing link. On my faith, 
Grosfils, I sometimes think that you are as great a fool as you 
look. But in this instance your judgment is warped, on ac- 
count of my taking the case under my own immediate con- 
trol.” 

“No such thing, mon chef, I was only too glad to wash my 
hands of the business—I hav'nt any particular wish to bring 
a guiltless man to the scaflold.” 

“ Guiltless !” exclaimed Monsieur Swarz, with a flush of 
anger. “ Why, Sir, you are a disgrace to your profession. You 
will perhaps tell me next, that you could prove his inno- 
cence.” 

“The stars are reflected at midday in a deep well, and——” 

“ As yes! that’s the abode of truth,” said the Commissioner, 
with an undisguised sneer, “and might be yours too, with 
astone round your neck, for all the use you are in this depart- 
ment.” 

“T don’t pretend to see further into a mill-stone than any 
of my neighbors,” was the detective’s quiet reply. 

“ Sacré bleu ! voila un farceur,’ exclaimed Monsieur Swarz, 
on whose excitable temperament the stolid demeanor of the 
detective produced the same effect as a red flag would do, 
when flounced in the eyes of :n infuriated bull. “ Why, Sir, 
are you aware, that by this mulish stupidity you incur the 
risk of being reported for inefficiency. And by Jove! I'lldo 
it too—” 

“ No offence is meant, mon chef. It is a mere matter of opin- 
ion. Let your young friend decide the point. One thing 
certain, if I did leave the service my first job would be to—” 

“To prove this assassin guiltless. Well, Sir, you shall 
have that chance. In the meantime, I will wager a basket of 
champagne against a bundle of cigars, that he will expiate 
lis crime on the scaffold.” 

‘And I accept that wager, Sir,” I exclaimed laughingly, 
“if I may; play the. part of a second Danicl come to judg- 
ment.” I called the waiter and ordered the cigars and a caraffe 
of cognac, and in a few minutes I had coaxed the irascible, 
but. really good natured Commissioner into a better humor. 

“Well, the story is somewhat sensational, so I don’t mind 
whiling away an hour in relating it; but mind, youngster, 
no jdecision of yours shall mulct me in damages. About 
three weeks since I was aroused in the night by a messenger 
fr6m Serac. There is the village, nestling under the crags 
of yonder mountain, with the church spire pointing to the 

ateau above. Accompanied by Grosfils, I arrived at the 
residence of the Baron de Fraslin at the dawn of day. I 
found his son-in-law, the Count de Merolles, expiring under 
the effects of poison. On my entering the room the dying 
man cast a hurried glance at his wife, who was kneeling at 
his bedside, and then beckoned me to approach. Convulsed 
with agony, he gasped out a few words to the effect that by 


some unaccountable mistake he had swallowed a draught of | 


poison in place of his medicine. He expressed great regret 
at having needlessly put me to such inconvenience, the more 
80 as it was his urgent request that if death should ensue no 


“From this document it appeared that the Count de Merol- 
les had been paralysed in his lower limbs since his early 
manhood, but that fact had not prevented his marriage, some 
ten years since, with Mademoisel e de Fraslin, wh» was at 
that time a celebrated beauty, scarcely of age. This ill-as- 
sorted union provoked much comment in the surrounding 
country, as the Count was not only decrepit, but poor, and 
strange rumors revived when some time afterwards a daugh- 
ter was born to them. The family lived very retired, the 
only visitors consisting of the doctor and the Curé of the 
village, but latterly a strolling artist of the name of 
Lenoir appeared on the scene, and by some unknown means 
obtained an introduction to the chateau. Gifted with en- 
gaging manners and brilliant conversational powers this 
man soon acquired a great influence over the invalid, and 
although he maintained that he supported himself by paint- 
ing, it became bruited about tlat he derived his means of 
livelihood from the inmates of the chateau, and by some 
means the name of the Countess was mixed up in these ru- 
mors. Among other pastimes Lenoir had taught the Count 
the art of photography, and, as is usually the case with novi- 
tiates, the invalid became wrapped up in the pursuit of new 
methods, and in the prosecution of these experiments he had 
collected a large amount of chemicals, some of which were of 
a very poisonous character. On investigation I found that 
there had occurred a violent discussion between the two men 
on the day of the murder, which resulted in the Count for- 
bidding the artist’s return to the chateau. In this conversa- 
tion lay the clue of the mystery, and on a rigid examination 
I elicited from Pierre Courtil, the Count’s valet de chambre, 
the most indubitable proofs of Lenoir’s guilt. He deposed 
that the Count had at first encouraged the artist's visits, and 
as the lessons in painting and photography were a pleasing 
pastime to the poor invalid he was often querulous and ill- 
tempered during Lenoir’s absence ; after a time he suddenly 
became jealous of the slight attentions paid by the artist to 
the Countess, and one day he became so infuriated at some 
jesting remark she made on the subject, that he sternly for- 
bade her ever to receive him except in his presence. From 
that date the better judgment of the Count became warped 
by his suspicions, and he placed a close watch on his wife’s 
movements in order to see that his commands were faithfully 
obeyed. By such means a billet brought one day to the 
chateau came into his hands. It was from the artist to the 
Countess begging earnestly for a rendezvous, in a secluded 
part of the garden, for that same evening. The note was 
forwarded to its address, and some time previous to the ap- 
pointment Courtil wheeled the Count in his chair to the place 
of appointment. The artist arrived punctually at the hour 
stated, and was joined in a few minutes by the Countess. 
The conversation that ensued appeared disjointed and un- 
connected to the listeners, but there were undoubted proofs 
of a great intimacy existing between them; the chief pur- 
port, however, was an urgent demand for money made by 
the artist, as failing to procure this sum by the next day he 
would be obliged to flee the country. The Countess was 
greatly agitated, and asked him whence arose this pressing 
demand, but the explanation was lost, as the couple had 
strayed down the walk beyond hearing. On returning past 
the shrubbery where the Count was hidden, he heard his wife 
express her inability to meet the sudden claim, but in this 
pressing emergency she suggested that the artist should raise 
the necessary amount on a valuable bracelet which she un- 
fastened and placed in his hands. At this direct proof of 
their complicity, the Count, maddened with jealousy, drew a 
revolver and levelled it at the gentle pair, but Courtil 
managed to wrest the weapon from his feeble hands and thus 
averted for a time the catastrophe. The whispering and the 
ruffling of the foliage alarmed the Countess, who fled from 
the spot, while Lenoir disappeared in the contrary direction. 
The immediate result of this meeting on the Count was an 
epileptic fit which culminated in a brain fever, and,as during 
his delirium he began raving on the subject, Courtil was 
obliged to disclose the secret to the Doctor, who from his long 
acquaintance with the family could scarcely believe the story. 
To avert the scandal from being bruited abroad, the Doctor 
entrusted his paticnt to the care of a Sister of Charity, in 
whom he had implicit confidence, and met the strenuous 
objections of the Countess, with the declaration that the 
malady was a typhoid fever of the most malignant character, 
and that the safety of the entire household would be endan- 
gered, unless his commands were implicitly obeyed. Thus 
closed the first scene of the drama. 





“ After lingering some three wecks betwixt life and death, 
the Count returned to consciousness, and by slow degrees the 
powers of observant speech were restored. Strange to say, 
the recollection of the terrible scene appeared completely 
| effaced from his memory. It was he, himself, who, wondering 
|at his wife’s absence, insisted on her being admitted to his 
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presence... He-received her with more aflection than usual, 
and under her ministering care, he rapidly gained sufficient 
strength to sit up for a few hours every day. This circum- 
stance caused the Doctor more than ever to mistrust Courtil’s 
story, and this feeling was intensified when after some days, 
the Count asked after the artist and requested his wife to in- 
vite him to resume his visits to the chateau. Lenoir thus re- 
appeared on the scene and soon apparently resumed his sway 
over the invalid’s mind. About two weeks had clapsed 
with no further clue to elucidate the matter, when the Count 
in the course of a conversation probably let drop some un- 
guarded remark that led Lenoir to believe that his intimacy 
with the Countess had been discovered. How the quarrel 
originated is, however, to little purpose: suffice it to say that 
Courtil’s attention was attracted by the loud and angry tones 
of the Count’s voice, and there is no doubt but that the dis- 
cussion was of so grave a charicter as to instigate the com- 
mission of the deed with which the artist now stands accused. 
Another proof of the influence that Lenoir had gained over 
the invalid was furnished in his pacifying his victim with the 
promise that he would leave the neighborhood the next day, 
never to return, and as by this means a great scandal might 
be avoided, the indulgent husband was rash enough to appear 
reconciled with the artist, and even invited him to pass the 
evening at the chateau. This imprudent conduct was pro- 
bably adopted to disarm suspicion, but it led to the most tragic 
results. 

“The scene of the crime was a small bed-room in the 
tower of the chateau, communicating with an ante-chamber 
in the main building, and in this latter room Jean Courtil 
was always in attendance. The bed-room had been chosen 
by the Count more on account of the extended views it com- 
manded than for its elegance or comfort. The furniture 
consisted simply of a small trestle bed, two chairs, an 
armoire, and a table. This cupboard was pliced at the foot 
of, and parallel with, the couch, so that when its doors were 
opened the actions of a person busied at the shelves could 
be perceived neither from the bed nor from the ante-cham- 
ber. On the top shelf were placed the Count’s medicines, 
and some chemical compounds, among which was a flat dish 
containing cyanide of potassium. This poisonous liquid was 
employed to develop photographic pictures, and was never 
by any chance poured into a tumbler. These details appear 
trivial, but in view of the subsequent events, all corroborated 
by Courtil, they are of undoubted import. When, after an 
amicable conversation, the artist rose to take his leave, to 
quit for ever a household he had dishonored with his pres- 
ence, the Viscount asked for his medicine. Lenoir went to 
the cupboard, where he busied himself for a few seconds 
under the pretence of uncorking the phial, and then present- 
ed the draught to the Count; the invalid, on tasting it, com- 
plained of its acrid, mordant taste, but as Lenoir vouched 
for its correctness, and the prescription was a new one, he 
swallowed it without further scruple. Soon after the artist 
took his leave, and the victim turned round on his pillow to 
sleep his last sleep on this earth. In two or three hours the 
attendant was awoke by groans, and, hastening into the 
room, he found the Count convulsed in agony, The chateau 
was aroused, and the Docior was sent for, but human aid 
was powerless to counteract the eflect of the poison, The 
dying man at first pronounced that he had been murdered, 
but, on the arrival of the Countess, he became more guarded 
in his remarks. On one point, however, he was firm and 
persistent to the last, and that was in Courtil’s complete ex- 
oneration, if any crime had been committed. Ile declared 
that from an early hour in the afternoon he had tasted noth- 
ing but the medicine he had received from the artist’s hands, 
and then, in his dying moments, he implored his wife to 
make some provision for the valet de chambre, who had so 
faithfully performed his duties through the many years he 
had been attached to his service. After receiving the last 
sacrament, and taking an affectionate leave of his wife, he 
passed quietly away into a better world. 

“ Now, in face of this indisputable evidence, can there exist 
any doubt as to the artist’s guilt? A line of defence based 
on the possibility of the crime having been committed by 
another is inadmissible. Courtil was the only person, be- 
sides Lenoir, who had access to the Count’s room on that day, 
and had always lived on the best terms with his master, not- 
withstanding the invalid’s morose and uneven temper. Now, 
in his advanced age, he finds himself thrown on the world 
without any provision made for his future support, except 
that bounty that may be meted to him by the Countess. This 
charity he has probably lost through a disclosure of a secret 
to Justice, that would have been purchased with untold gold 
by those who are implicated ia the crime. The noble fellow 
pursued this course to avenge the murdered man, and his 
disinterested testimony cannot be impeached. Was it a 
suicide? This was clearly impossible. The Count was so 
paralyzed that he could not raise himself in his bed, much 
more then, reach to the shelf on which was placed the 
poison. Even in the absence of a motive for the commission 
of the crime, the testimony is so complete as to leave no 
doubt as to the artist’s guilt; but when strengthened by the 
evident animus arising from the inference that his base plot 
to bring infamy and disgrace on to a noble family had been 
discovered, can any intelligent jury shicld him from the 
penalty he so justly deserves ?” 

It appears incredible that, notwithstanding the irresistible 
evidence thus placed before me, T still had some lingering 
doubts in my mind. While the Coumtiissioner was urging 
luis case with undue velieomcence—for Monsicur Swarz loved 
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dearly to hear himself talk—I had watched the detective at 
my side, who, nevertheless, merely puffed at his cigarette, 
and from time to time nodded his head. And yet, notwith- 
standing his silence, I felt convinced that he possessed some 
slight clue that might give a different aspect to the mystery. 

“ Diavolo,” I said at last, “I’m afraid ’'ve lost my wager ; 
but is there no argument for the defence ?” 

“Defence! Pshaw!” exclaimed Monsieur Swartz, “ the 
only idea that has crept into this dullard’s skull, is the im- 
probability of the commission of a crime that could not pos- 
sibly escape discovery. These detectives are queer fellows" 
Ils cherchent toujours midi a quatorze heures. They are like a 
splendid fencer who can parry any feint, however compli- 
cated it may be, and who is run through by a novice by a 
direct thrust.” 

“ The Chief has stated the case like a Procwreur Imperial,” 
said Grosfils. “He who hears but one bell, hears but one 
sound. There’s many a slip between the cup and—” 

“ Not when there is poison in it, mon Gros,” interrupted the 
Commissioner. “These Parisian detectives are so acute, that 
sometimes they can find in a haystack the camel that has 
passed through the eye of a needle. I'll tell you his proceed- 
ings in this case. In my presence he made a thorough search 
of the room. On the whatnot at the side of the bed were a 
few cinders, part of which had been blown on the floor; and 
in the fire-place were three or four stumps of burnt straw, 
probably used by the Count to light his cigarettes; these 
treasures he caused to be put under the official envelope, 
together with—’Pon my life! it is too laughable—together 
with a few hairs cut from the dead man’s moustachios. The 
room was then carefully sealed up.” 

“ And was there any post mortem examination made of the 
body ?” I inquired. 

“Of course there was, and enough cyanide of potassium 
found to poison half the peerage. There were also faint 
traces of the poison in the glass from which the medi- 
cine had been taken. Grosfils was as mad as a March 
hare, because I found out all about that meeting in 
the garden. This is as yet unknown to the prisoner, and 
when it comes out on the trial, if it doesn’t knock him out of 
time I’m a Dutchman. But there it is as clear as a pike-stafl, 
and I can’t waste any more breath about it. Come down to 
the Prefecture with me, mon Garcon, and as to thee, Grosfils» 
go hang thyself from envy.” 

As we wended our way across the Place d’ Armes, I turned 
round to look at the detective. From the roars of laughter 
in which he was indulging in his peculiar way, he evidently 
had not such an exalted opinion of his chief's sagacity as 
was consistent with the discipline of the service. 

After transacting some business at the Prefecture, we pro- 
ceeded to the adjoining prison, and while waiting for my 
companion in the court-yard, my attention was attracted to 
one of the prisoners who was taking his allotted exercise. A 
man of about forty years of age, tall and slight of figure: 
with features chiselled almost as faultlessly as those of any 
antique statue; his hair and beard almost black but tinged 
with grey around the temples; clad in a coarse woollen suit, 
he slouched around his beaten track, absorbed in the deepest 
melancholy. It needed no one to tell me that this was Le- 
noir, the murderer. I cannot explain by what secret at- 
gaction my sympathy became aroused ; possibly because there 
was that indescribable something about the man that pro- 
claimed him to be of good lineage, but more probably because 
he was, as I imagined, wrestling with fate at a disadvantage. 

That he was an assassin I could scarcely believe, but how 
wes the mystery otherwise to be solved? In reviewing the 
case, I chanced to think of that conversation in the garden, 
the details of which he little dreamt were already in the 
hands of justice. A strange, an unconquerable impulse came 
over me. I cannot at this moment explain what tempted me 
to put him on his guard; I wrote a few lines in pencil, and 
sauntering across his path, I slipped the scroll into his hand 
as he passed me. For a moment he stood surprised, gazing 
wistfully in my face, as if fearful of some treachery. I 
cannot describe the sadness of those features, apparently fur- 
rowed by deep care. Glancing significantly at one of the 
gaolers I placed my finger on my lips, ¢s it was forbidden to 
speak to the prisoners. He understood me, but when the 
gaoler turned away, he opened the paper and read its con- 
tents. For a moment he staggered as if he had been shot 
and then by an effort he appeared to collect himself, and afte, 
three or four turns, he motioned me to approach. There 
Was no one to notice our interview, and if there had been, I 
counted on the Commissioner, whose secret I had even thus 
betrayed, to extricate me from the difficulty. As we walked 
Side by side, he asked me hurriedly my name, which I gave him. 

“Tam so sorely beset,” he said, after @ moment's pause, 
“that I am tempted to accept your offer of service. Take 
this ring and note to the Countess from my part, and await 
her answer ; and may God bless you for this charity.” 

I clasped his hand, and then quietly strolled away, and in 
afew minutes I left the prison in company with the Com- 
missioner. 

“ Anything turned up about that affair ?” 

“ Ha! you saw him, then? Nothing whatever. He has de. 
clined to engage counsel, which of itself is a proof of his 
guilt.” 

“ Do you really think Grosfils knows anything more about 
it?” I inquirec. 

“That man is a fool, my lad. He had the reputation of 
being one of tne keenest hands on the Parisian force, but he 
3 too .horough amd honest for his vocation. Between you 


and me, he was sent here in disgrace. Some funds were so 
alroitly embezzled from a celebrated bank that with the 
most minute investigation no clue could be obtained to the 
matter. Grosfils was sent to work up the case, and made 
such a sad bungle of it as to trace the theft unmistakably to 
the President of the Bank himself. This official was a great 
friend of the Minister of Finance, so you may imagine what 
a to-do there was. Grosfils had a narrow escape from being 
transported to Algeria, but they packed him here instead. 
Now he is off on another tangent. These fellows, however, 
are greatly overrated. I could give half of them fifty points 
in a hundred, and beat them at their own game.” 

“You have certainly managed this case with great address,” 
I replied, like the hypocrite I was. “And yet I have not 
given up all my hopes abcut that champagne.” 

“Then the fools are not all dead yet,” was his flattering 
answer. 

Early the next morning I rode out to Serac on my errand 
of mercy, and. wishing to reconnoitre the ground before pay- 
ing my visit, I sought some information in the village as to 
the chief characters in the drama. Mine host of the Ecu de 
Navarre was only too happy to render me this service, over a 
bottle of wine, the good qualities of which were famous 
throughout the Department. The Baron de Fraslin, the 
father of the Countess, had inherited this chateau, the rem- 
nant of a large estate that had been greatly impaired during 
the Revolution. With the Legitimists he returned to Paris 
from exile, but when Charles the Tenth fled from France the 
Baron withdrew to Serac and lived in the most retired man- 
ner. He was proud and imperious to his equals, but affable, 
though reserved, to his infcriors. During his stay at the 
Court he had made a marriage de convenance, but there came 
no male heir to his small patrimony and ancient lineage. 
There was, however, a daughter, who could never recollect a 
mother’s fond care, as the Baroness died about four years 
after her marriage. This child was then sent to a convent, 
and although the Baron would, at an interval of two or three 
years, pay hera visit in Paris, she never went home, but, as 
she advanced toward the termination of her schooldays, an 
aunt, who lived in the Faubourg St. Germain, often sent for 
her to impart those higher qualifications of Noblesse et savoir 
vivre, of which the Faubourg claimed to possess the mono- 
poly. It was during one of these visits that Mademoiselle de 
Fraslin became acquainted with one of her kinsmen, the son 
of an officer who had greatly distinguished himself in the 
Napoleonic wars, and for this reason he was not in good 
favor in Legitimist circles. There was some rumor of an en- 
gagement between the young people, but the Baron posted 
oft to Paris and quickly put an end to any such Quixotic ideas 
by forbidding the young suitor his house. He would rather 
have bestowed his daughter on a parvenu than have given 
her to a Bonapartist. 

About a year afterwards, the chateau was put in repair and 
handsomely decorated and furnished to receive its beautiful 
Chatelaine, and never was there such a sensation created in 
the Province as when Mademoiselle de Fraslin first made her 
appearance in the halls of her ancestors. She was seemingly 
endowed with every grace and accomplishment, and won her 
way into every heart by her affable manners. There was a 
series of balls, receptions, and hunting parties, and it really 


appeared as if the sunshine lingered more around the crags’ 


and mountains, while she adorned the valley with her pre- 
sence. ‘This lasted but a short time. All at once there came 
a gloom over the household at the chateau. No one could 
trace the cause, but the young beauty was lost from her former 
haunts, and not even her most intimate friends could gain an 
interview with her. Rumor was again rife about her young 
kinsman Henri de Rocroy, who, it appeared, had entered into 
a conspiracy to restore the Napoleonic dynasty, but the plot 
had been discovered, and he was either on his trial or had 
fled the country. News travelled very slowly in those days, 
and especially to so remote a place as Pau and its environs. 
It was about this time that Monsieur de Merollese paid a 
visit to the chateau, and it was impossible to describe the 
astonishment with which was received the announcement of 
the betrothal of the elegant beauty to this decrepit noble, 
who was as broken down in health as in pocket. Strange 
rumors revived when a daughter was born, but as Madame de 
Merolles steadily refused to mix in society, the subject gradu- 
ally lapsed from the public mind. Six years had thus elapsed, 
and during that time the Chatelaine had endeared herself by 
her grace and charity to all the villagers, when, as sad fate 
would have it, a strolling artist attracted by the beauties of 
the Valley, rented a small cottage on the mountain side, and 
became involved in the drama, the intricacies of which 
could not be fathomed. 

Furnished with these and indeed fuller details, among 
which was a not very favorable‘account of Lenoir’s charac- 
ter, 1 wended my way up the path that led in a zig zag to 
tke chateau above. I sent in my card, and as I feared I should 
be refused an interview, I wrote a few lines saying that I was 
the bearer of some very important news from Pau. After a 
slight delay I was shown into the Salon, and ina few instants 
Madame de Merolles entered the room accompanied by her 
‘daughter. In all my life I had never seen such regal 
beauty; although she was clad in some coarse black stuf 
trimmed with crape, and unrelieved by one glimpse of 
white, or ornament of any description, her loveliness 
was as conspicuous as if she had been decked in 
silks, laces, and jewels. Her features were somewhat 





wanting in regularity, but each was perfect in itself; 
her eyes were hazel, and her hair, a sunny brown, was ar- 











ranged in luxuriant plaits around her head. The complexion 
was uf that transparent olive tint seen more in Southern 
France, which, when suffused by a blush, furnishes the love- 
liest type that painter ever drew; her figure was faultless, 
and every gesture replete with grace. After a slight saluta- 
tion, she requested me in a low musical voice to state the 
object of my visit." For a moment I felt embarrassed, and 
made some remark about a personal interview, to which she 
replied, with a slight color, that she had no secrets she wished 
hidden from her daughter. Thus pressed to the point, I rose 
and delivered to her the scrawl in which the ring was wrap- 
ped. She looked at me with surprise, and then slowly opened 
the paper. As hereyes fell upon the ring, she cast upon me 
a frightened glance, and then she became deailly pale, as she 
read the few lines contained in the note. Becoming alarmed, 
I sprang to my feet, but she recovered herself,and, with some 
excuse, she hurriedly left the room. I must own that at this 
junction I regretted having taken upon myself the painful 
task, and this feeling was not mitigated when the little girl 
came and chid me in the most artless, charming manner for 
annoying her dear mamma. With her, however, I was soon 
at ease, and I was listening to her prattle, while aiding her to 
arrange some flowers in a vase, when the Countess appeared 
at the window and beckoned me on to the terrace. 

“T have no wish to inquire how you became conversant 
with this secret. It suffices that you bear that ring, which 
you will please restore to its owner. According to its silent 
dictates I give you an unreserved answer. You will tell 
Louis,” and she stopped for a moment either in pain or con- 
fusion, “ you will say to Monsieur Lenoir, that his safety must 
outweigh every consideration ; that no scruple as to the repu- 
tation of young or old must stand in the way of his acquittal. 
Let him tell the whole truth, if by so doing he can save his 
life. Remember these words. I dare not write them, I—” 

Here she was overcome with emotion, and kissing the ring 
she slipped it into. my hands, and with a hasty gesture of 
adieu, she fled along the terrace and disanpeared in the gar 
den beneath. 

The first result of this strange interview was to make me 
mistrust the first impressions I had formed in the matter. 
Evidently there was some mysterious complicity between the 
Countess and the artist, even if a more heinous crime had 
not been committed. As I repeated the strange words com- 
mitted to my care, I could find no satisfactory solution, 
except that offered by the Commissioner of Police ; but the 
composure with which the prisoner received the message I 
bore him the same evening, served still further to complicate 
the matter in my mind. By his manner, I judged that he 
regretted the impulse which had led to his confiding the 
secret to a stranger, and that he thus sought to belittle its 
importance by this apparent indifference. I might have 
attributed his abruptness also to the difficulty we encountered 
in not attracting the attention of the guards. As I was leav- 
ing the prison yard, I espied Grosfils, smoking a cigarette 
under the balcony. He was evidently so buried in medita- 
tion as to be unaware of my presence. I accosted him with 
the idea of gleaning some further information; but he at 
once disclaimed the idea of being in any way connected with 
the case: the fact was that his attention was entirely centred 
at that moment on a curious burglary, wherein were involved 
some mighty interests of metal spoons and pinchbeck jew- 
elry, and with his peculiar chuckle, he offered to furnish me 
with the full details. Baffled thus at every point, I was 
obliged to defer the attempt to clucidate the affair until the 
trial, which I found was to take place during the ensuing 
week. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


atin 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—‘ IF I SHOULD MEET THEE—” 


Mr. Wooster’s villa was almost perfection in its way. 
There was something of that ostentatious simplicity whereby 
the parvenu endeavors sometimes to escape the vulgar glitter 
of his wealth. The chairs and tables were of unpolished 
oak, and of a rustic fashion.. There were no pictures, but the 
walls of the dining-room were covered with majolica panels 
of a pale gray ground, whereon sported groups of shepherds 
and shepherdesses after Boucher, painted on the earthenware 
with the airiest brush in delicate rose-color; the drawing- 
room and breakfast-room were Jined with fluted chintz, in 
which the same delicate grays and rose colors were the pre- 
vailing hues. The floors were of inlaid weods, covered only 
by a small Persian carpet here and there. There was no 
buhl or marquetery, not a scrap of gilding or a yard of silk 
or satin, in the house; but there was an all-pervading cool- 
ness, and in every room the perfume of freshly-gathered 
flowers. 

Mr. Wooster told his fashionable acquaintance that in 
winter the villa was a howling wilderness by reason of damp 
and rats; but there were those of his Bohemian friends who 
could have told of jovial parties assembled there in Noveth- 
ber, and saturnalias celebrated there in January; for Mr. 
Wooster was a bachelor of very liberal opinions, and had 
two sets of visitors. 

To-day the villa was looking its best and brightest. The 
hot-houses had teen almost emptied of their choicest trea- 
sures in order to fill jardinieres and vases for all the rooms. 
Mr. Wooster had obeyed Lady Laura, and there was nothing 
but tea, coffee, and ices to be had in the house ; nor were the 
tea and coffee dispensed in the usual busi like m q 
which reduces private hospitality to the level of a counter at 
arailway-station. Instead of this, there were about fifty lit- 
tle tables dotted about the rooms, each provided with a gem 
of a teapot and egg-shells cups and saucers for three or four, 
so that Mr. Wooster’s feminine visitors might themselves 
have the delight of dispensing that most feminine of all be. 
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verages. This contrivance gave great scope for flirtation, 
and was loudly praised by Mr. Wooster’s guests. 

The gardens of the villa were large—indeed, the stock- 
broker had pulled down a fine old family mansion to get a 
site for his dainty little dwelling; and there was a good 
stretch of river-frontage, from which the crowd could watch 
the boats flash by ; now the striped shirts shooting far ahead to 
the cry of, ‘ Bravo, Brazenose !” anon the glitter of a line of 
light-blue caps, as the Etonian crew answered to the call of 
their coxswain and made a gallant attempt to catch their 
powerful opponents; while Radley, overmatched and out- 
weighted, though by no means a bad crew, plodded hope- 
lessly but pluckily in the rear. Here Clarissa strolled for 
some time, leaning on her husband's arm, and taking a very 
faint interest in the boats. It was a pretty sight, of course; 
but she had seen so many pretty sights lately, and the bright- 
ness of them had lost all power to charm her. She looked 
on, like a person in a picture-gallery, whose eyes and brain 
are dazed by looking at too many pictures. Mr. Granger 
noticed her listlessness, and was quick to take alarm. She 
was — than usual, he thought. 

“Pm afraid you've been overdoing it with so many par- 
) on al he said; “you are looking quite tired to- 


of I am rather tired. { shall be glad to go back to 
Arden.” 

“And I too, my dear. The fact is, there’s nothing in 
the world I care less for than this sort of thing; but I 
wanted you to have all the enjoyment to be got out of a 
London season. It is only right that you should have any 
pleasure I can give you.” 

. wi You are too good to me,” Clarissa answered with a faint 
sigh. 

Her husband did not notice the sigh; but he did remark 
the phrase, which was one she had used very often—one that 
wounded him a little whenever he heard it. 

“Tt is not a question of goodness, my dear,” he said. “I 
love you, and I want to make you happy.” 

Later in the afternoon, when the racing was at its height, 
and almost all Mr. Wooster’s visitors had crowded to the 
terrace by the river, Clarissa strolled into one of the shrub- 
bery walks, quite alone. It was after luncheon; and the 
rattle of plates and glasses, and the confusion of tongues that 
had obtained during the banquet, had increased the nervous 
headache with which she had begun the day. This grove of 
shining laurel and arbutus was remote from the river, and as 
solitary just now as if Mr. Wooster’s hundred or so of guests 
had been miles away. There were rustic benches here and 
there ; and Clarissa seated herself on one of them, which was 
agreeably placed in a recess amongst the greenery. She was 
more than usually depressed to-day, and no longer able to 
maintain that artificial vivacity by which she had contrived 
to conceal her depression. Her sin had found her out. The 
loveless union, entered upon so lightly, was beginning to 
—— her down, as if the impalpable tie that bound her to 
her husband had been the iron chain that links a galley-slave 
to his companion. 

“T have been very wicked,” she said to herself; “and he 
| Poa good to me! If I could only teach myself to love 

im.” 

She knew now that the weakness which had made her so 
plastic a creature to her father’s hands had been an injustice 
to her husband; that it was not herself only she had been 
bound to consider in this matter. It was one thing to fling 
away her own chances of happiness; but it was another 
thing to jeopardise the peace of the man she married. 

She was meditating on these things with a hopeless sense 
of confusion—a sense that her married life was like some 
dreadful labyrinth, into which she had strayed unawares, and 
from which there was no hope of escape—when she was 
startled by an approaching footstep, and, looking up sudden- 
ly, saw George Fairfax coming slowly towards her, just as 
she had seen him in Marley Wood that summer day. How 
far away from her that day seemed now ! 

They had not met since that night in the orchard, nearly 
two years ago. She felt her face ones from pale to 
burning red, and then growing pale again. But by a great 
effort she was able to answer him in a steady voice presently 
when hespoke to her, 

“What a happiness to see you again, my dear Mrs. Gran- 
ger!” he said in his lightest tone, dropping quietly down into 
the seat by her side. “I was told you were to be here to- 
day, or I should not have come; I am so heartily sick of all 
this kind of thing. But I really wanted tosee you.” 

“ You were not at the luncheon, were you?” asked Clarissa, 
feeling that she must say something, and not knowing what 


to say. 

si No; I have only been here halfan hour orso. I hunted 
for you amongst that gaping crowd by the river, and then 
began a circuit of the grounds. I have been lucky enough 
to find you without going very far. Ihave some news for 
you, Mrs. Granger.” 

“ News for me ?” 

“ Yes; about your brother—about Mr. Austin Lovel.” 

That name banished every other thought. She turned to 
the speaker eagerly. 

“ News of him—of my dear Austin? O, thank you a thou- 
sand times, Mr. Fairfax! Have you heard where he is, and 
what he is doing? Pray, pray tell me quickly!” she said, 
tremulous with excitement. 

“T have done more than that: I have seen him.” 

“In England—in London ?” cried Clarissa, making a little 
+ aaa as if she would have gone that moment to find 

m. 

“No, not in England. Pray take things quietly, my dear 
Mrs. Granger. Ihave a good deal to tell you, if you will 
only listen calmly.” 

“Tell me first that my brother is well—and happy, and 
then I will listen patiently to everything.” 

“T think I may venture to say that he istolerably well ; but 
his happiness is a fact I cannot vouch for. If he does find 
himself in a condition so unusual to mankind, he is a very 
lucky fellow. Ihave never met aman yet who owned to 
being happy; and my own experience of life has afforded me 
only some few brief hours of perfect happiness.” 

He looked at her with a smile that said as plainly as the 
plainest words, “ And those were when I was with you, Cla- 
rissa.” 

She noticed neither the look nor the words that went be- 
fore it. She was thinking of her brother, and of him }~ 

“ But you have seen him,” she said. “If he is not in Eng- 
land, he must be very near—in Paris perhaps. I heard you 
were in Paris.” 

“Yes; it was in Paris that I saw him.” 

“So near! O, thank God! I shall see my brother again. 

Tell me everything about him, Mr. Fairfax—everything.” 

“Twill. It is best you should havea plain unvarnished 

account. You remember the promise I made you at Hale? 


Well, I tried my utmost to keep that promise. I hunted up 
the man I spoke of—a man who had been an associate of 
your brother's ; but, unluckily, he and Mr. Lovel had kept up 
no correspondence after your brother went abroad ; in short, 
he could tell me nothing—not,even where your brother went. 
He had only a vague idea that it was somewhere in Australia. 
So, you sce, I was quite at a standstill here. I made several 
attempts in other directions, but all with the same result; 
and at last I gave up all hope of ever being of any use to you 
in this business.” 

“You were very kind to take so much trouble.” 

“T felt quite ashamed of my failure; I feel almost as much 
ashamed of my success; for it was perfectly accidental. I 
was looking at some water-culored sketches in a friend’s 
rooms in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honore—skttches of mili- 
tary life, caricatures full of dash and humor, ina style that 
was quite out of the common way, and which yet seemed in 
some manner familiar tome. My friend saw that I admired 
the things. ‘They are my latest acquisitions in the way of 
art,’ he said; ‘ they are done by a poor fellow who lives ina 
shabby third-floor near the Luxembourg—an Englishman 
called Austin. If you admire them so much, you might as 
well order a set ‘of them. It would be almost an act of 
charity” The name struck me at once—your brother's Chris- 
tian name; and then I remembered that I had been shown 
some caricature portraits which he had done of his brother- 
officers in the Fifty-first—things exactly in the style of the 
sketches I had been looking at. I asked tor this Mr. Austin’s 
address, ani drove oft at once to find him, with a few lines 
of introduction from my friend. ‘The man is proud, he 
said, ‘ though he carries his poverty lightly enough.’” 

“Poor Austin!” sighed Clarissa. 

“T need not weary you with minute details. I found this 
Mr. Austin, and at once recognised your brother; though he 
is much altered—very much altered. He did not know me 
until afterwards, when I told him my name, and recalled our 
acquaintance. There was every sign of poverty: he looked 
worn and haggard; his clothes were shabby; his painting- 
room was the common sitting-room; his wife was seated by 
the open window patching a child’s frock; his two children 
were playing about the room.” 

“He is married, then? I did not even know that.” 

“Yes, he is married; and’ I could see ata glance that an 
unequal marriage had been one among the causes of his ruin. 
The woman is well enough—pretty, with a kind of vulgar 

rettiness, and evidently fond of him. But such a marria 
is moral death toany man. I contrived to get a little talk 
with him alone—told him of my acquaintance with you, and 
of the promise that I had made to you. His manner had 
been all gaicty and lightness until then; but at the mention 
of your name he fairly broke down. ‘Tell her that I have 
never ceased to love her,’ he said; ‘tell her there are times 
when I dare not think of her.’” 

“ He has not forgottea me, then. 
everything.” 

“There is not much more to tell. He gave me a brief 
sketch of his adventures since he sold out. Fortune had 
gone against him. He went to Melbourne soon after his 
marriage, which he confessed was the chief cause of his 
quarrel with his father; but in Melbourne, as in every other 
Australian city to which he pushed his way, he found art at 
a discount. It was the old story; the employers of labor 
wanted skilled mechanics or stalwart navigators; there was 
no field fora gentlemen or a genius. Your brother and his 
wife just escaped starvation in the new world, and just con- 
trived to pay their way back to the old world. There were 
reasons why he should not show himself in England, or, in 
plainer words, creditors whom he did not care to face, not 
having passed through the ete | ordeal of the Bankrupt- 
|ey-court. So he shipped himself and his family in a French 
vessel bound for Havre, and came straight on to Paris, where 
he told me he found it tolerably easy to get ———s for 
his pencil. ‘I give a few lessons, he said, ‘ard work for a 
dealer ; and by that means we just contrive to live. Wedine 
every day, and I have a decent coat, though you don’t happen 
to find me in it. I can only afford to wear it when I go to 
my pupils. It is from-hand-to-mouth work; and if any ill- 
ness should strike me down, the wife and little ones must 
starve.”’ 

“ Poor fellow! poor fellow! 
rich, that I could help him ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Fairfax, with an unmistakable bitter- 
ness in his tone; “I told him that you had married the rich 
Mr. Granger.” 

“How can I best assist him?’ asked Clarissa eagerly. 
“Every penny I have in this world is at his disposal. I can 
give him three or four hundred a year. I have five hundred 

uite in my own control, and need not spend more than one. 
Thews been rather extravagant since my marriage, and have 
not much money by me just now, but I shall economise from 
henceforward; and I do not mind asking Mr. Granger to 
help my brother.” 

“If you will condescend to take my advice, you will do 
nothing of that kind. Even my small knowledge of your 
brother’s character is sufficient to make me very certain that 
an appeal to Mr. Granger is just the very last thing to be 
attempted in this case.” 

“But why so? my husband is one of the most generous 
men in the world, I think.” 

“To you, perhaps, that is very natural. To a man of Mr. 
Granger’s wealth a few thousands more or less are not worth 
consideration ; but where there is a principle or a prejudice 
at stake, that kind of man is apt to tighten his purse-strings 
with a merciless hand. You would not like to run the risk 
of a refusal ?” 

“T do not think there is any fear of that.” 

“ Possibly not; but there is your brother to be considered 
in this matter. Do you think it would be pleasant for him 
to know that his necessities were exposed to such a—to a 
brother-in-law whom he had never seen ?” 

“TI do not know,” said Clarissa thoughtfully ; “I fancied 
that he would be glad of any helping hand that would ex- 
tricate him from his difficulties. I should be so glad to get 
those dreadful debts paid; to see him restored to his proper 
position in the world,” 

“ My dear Mrs. Granger, it is better not tu think of that. 
There is a kird of mvurass from which no man can be extri- 
cated. I believe your brother has sunk into that lower world 
of Bohemianism from which a man rarely cares to emerge. 
The denizens of that nethermost circle lose their liking for 
the upper air, can scarcely breathe it, in fact. No, upon my 
word, I would not try to rehabilitate him ; least of all through 
the generosity of Mr. Granger.” 

“Tf I could only see him,” said Clarissa despondingly. 

“T doubt whether he would come to England, even for the 
happiness of seeing you. If you were in Paris, now, I dare- 
say it might be managed. We could bring about a meeting. 
But I feel quite sure that your brother would not care to 


But pray go on ; tell me 


Did you tell him that I was 











make himself known to Mr. Granger, or to meet your father. 

There is a deadly feud between those two; and I should 

— it likely Mr. Lovel has prejudiced your husband against 
is son. 

Clarissa was fain to admit that it was so. More than once 
she had ventured to speak of her brother to Daniel Granger, 
and on each occasion had quickly perceived that her husband 
had some fixed opinion about Austin, and was inclined to re- 
gard her love for him as an amiable weakness that should be 
as far as possible discouraged. 

“Your fether has told me the story of his disagreement 
with his son, my dear Clarissa,” Daniel Granger had said in 
his gravest tone,“ and after what I have heard, I can but 
think it would be infinitely wise in you to forget that you 
ever had a brother.” 

This was hard; and Clarissa felt her husband’s want of 
sympathy in this matter as keenly as she could have felt any 
overt act of unkindness. 

“Will you give me Austin’s address ?” she asked, after a 
thoughtful pause. “I can write to him, at least, and send 
him some money, without consulting any one. I have about 
thirty pounds left of my last quarter’s money, and even that 
may be of use to him.” 

“ Most decidedly. The poor fellow told me he had been 
glad to get ten napoleons for half a dozen sketches; more 
than a fortnight’s hard work. Would it not be better, by the 
way, for you to send your letter to me, and allow me to for- 
ward it to your brother? and if you would like to send him 
fifty pounds, or say a hundred, I shall be only too proud to 
be your banker.” 

Clarissa blushed crimson, remembering the scene in the 
orchard, and her baffled lover’s menaces. Had he forgiven 
her altogether, and was this kind interest-in her affairs an 
unconscious heaping of coals of fire on her head? Had he 
forgiven her so easily? Again she argued with herself, as 
she had so often argued before, that his oa had never been 
more than a truant fancy, a transient folly, the merest vaga- 
bondage of an idle brain. 

“You are very goo#,” she said, with a tinge of hauteur, 
“but i could not think of borrowing money, even to help my 
brother. If you will kindly tell me the best method of re- 
mitting money to Paris.” , 

Here, Mr. Fairfax said, there was a difficulty; it ought to 
be remitted though a banker, and Mrs. Granger might find 
this troublesome to arrange, unless she had an account of her 
own. 

Clarissa said she had no account, but met the objection by 
suggesting bank notes; and Mr. Fairfax was compelled to 
own that notes upon the Bank of England could be converted 
into French coin at any Parisian money-changer’s. 

He gave Clarissa the address, 13 Rue du Chevalier Bayard, 
near the Luxembourg. 

“T will write to him to-night,” she said, and then rose from 
the rustic bench among the laurels. “I think I must go and 
look for my husband now. I left him some time ago on ac- 
count of a headache. I wanted to get away from the noise 
and confusion on the river-bank.” . 

“Ts it wise to return to the noise and confusion so soon?” 
asked Mr. Fairfax, who had no idea of bringing this inter- 
view to so sudden a close. 


He had been waiting for such a meeting for a long time; 
waiting with a kind of sullen patience, knowing that it must 
come sooner or later, without any special effort of his; wait- 
ing with a strange mixture of feelings and sentiments—dis- 
appointed passion, wounded pride, mortified vanity, an angry 
sense of wrong that had been done to him by Clarissa’s mar- 
riage, an eager desire to see her again, which was half a 
lover’s yearning, half an enemy’s lust of vengeance. 

He was not a good man. Such a life as he had led is a life 
that no man can lead with impunity. To say that he might 
still be capable of a generous action or unselfish impulse, 
would be to say much for him, given the history of his man- 
hood. A great preacher of to-day has declared, that he could 
never believe the man who said he had never been tempted. 
For George Fairfax life had been crowded with temptations ; 
and he had not made even the feeblest stand against the 
tempter. He had been an eminently fortunate man in all 
the trifles which make up the sum of a frivolous existence ; 
and though his successes had heen for the most part small 
social triumphs, they had not been the less agreeable. He 
had never felt the sting of failure until he stood in the York- 
shire orchard that chill October evening, and pleaded in vain 
to Clarissa Lovel. She was little more than a schoolgirl, and 
she rejected him. It was as if Lauzun, after having played 
fast-and-loose with that eldest daughter of France who was 
afterwards his wife, had been flouted by some milliner’s ap- 

rentice, or made light of by an obscure little soubrette in 
Moliere’s troop of comedians. He had neither forgotten nor 
forgiven this slight; and mingled with that blind unreasoning 
passion, which he had striven in vain to conquer, there was 
an ever-present sense of anger and wrong. 


When Clarissa rose from the bench, he rose too, and laid 
his hand lightly on her arm with a detaining gesture. 

“If you knew how long I have been wishing for this meet- 
ing, you would not be so anxious to bring it to a close,” he 
said earnestly. 

“Tt was very good of you to wish to tell me about poor 
Austin,” she said, ‘ene to misunderstand him, “and I 
am really grateful. But I must not stay any longer away 
from my party.” 

To be continued. 


—_——__@——— 
THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN. 


Names which became familiar to us during the Crimean 
war have again faded into strangeness, since that struggle has 
been crushed back into insignificance, and almost into ob- 
livion, by the mightier military and political events of the 
intervening years. A yachting voyage made by some Eng- 
lish ladies, and related by one of them, Mrs. Harvey, plea- 
santly refreshes our memory of the places which were once so 
painfully interesting, and affords us many glimpses into the 
life of distant and little-known peoples. ' 

The Claymore made an ambitious and adventurous cruise. 
We become acquainted with her, as, having rounded the 
point opposite Scutari, she comes on under the influence of 
the morning breeze, and casts anchor at the entrance of the 
Golden Horn, which Mrs. Harvey, with courageous truthful- 
ness, of which her book offers numerous examples, describes 
as “ugly” aad “dirty.” We follow the Claymore, when her 
enterprising passengers have seen all there is to be seen in 
Constantinople, and its really Turkish quarter, Stamboul, all 
along the shores of the Bosphorus, whither she went meekly 
in the wake of a British man-of war, which towed her up to 
Beyuk’dere, a village near the entrance of the Black Sea. 
The writer gives the following description of 
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Cleft the silver Bosphorus. 
“ This beautiful stream,” she says, “ is very unique in its cha- 


racteristics ; for, while the waters have the depth, brilliancy, |! 


and life of the sea, its shores are cultivated and wooded like 
the banks of ariver. The gentle sloping hills are covered 
with dwelling-houses and kiosks, while the terraces and gar- 
dens of stately palaces line the shore. The Turks have much 
taste, and are also great lovers of flowers; the gardens, there- 
fore, are well laid out, and generally well kept, The climate 
also is favorable, though the winters are cold, snow some- 
times lying on the ground for many days. The beautiful 
American trumpet-creeper grows in perfection, and may be 
seen hanging over almost every garden-wall, its large bunches 
of orange-colored flowers being in lovely contrast with the 
brilliant green foliage.” The cleanliness and beauty of the 
Turkish houses pleased the English ladies very much; and 
Mrs. Harvey’s account of their first visit to a harem, that of a 
powerful pacha, reminds one of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague. But Mrs. Harvey and her companions had no such 
vision as that which the witty ambassadress beheld, or at 
Jeast described. The hanoum had been extolled to them as a 
famous beauty, still @ pretention, about thirty-three, and they 
had pictured her to themselves handsome, graceful, and dig- 
nified. There entered, through lofty folding-doors, a woman 
apparently nearer sixty than thirty, very short, and enor- 
mously fat, who rolled rather than walked into the room, 
attired in the most extraordinary gown ever devised for the 
hampering and inconvenience of human limbs. It wasaslight 
and slender garment, made of thin pink silk, open to the 
waist, very scanty in the skirt, and ending in three long tails, 
each about a yard wide, and which, passing on each side and 
between her feet, made walking very difficult. This dress 
was fastened round. the waist by a white scarf; and the ha- 
noum wore no stockings, only slippers, to indicate that she 
received the English ladies as equals and friends. Her head- 
dress was as unbecoming as her gown. Her hair was combed 
down straight on each side of her face, and then cut off short; 
and she had acolored gauze handkerchief tied round her 
head. The eyebrows were painted with antimony, about the 
width of a finger, from the nose to the roots of the hair; and 
the eyes were blackened all around the lids. “ Had the face,” 
says Mrs. Harvey, “ not been such an enormous size, it would 
have been handsome, for the eyes were large, black, and well 
shaped, and the complexion was fair and good; but the nose 
was too large,and the mouth was spoiled from there being no 
front teeth.” This disappointing personage proved to be a 
most amiable, kindly and intelligent lady, and did everythin 
in her power to please and serve the strangers, and to facili- 
tate their studies of Turkish life, of which they formed an 
estimate-which would surprise many harmless enthusiasts 
desirous of extending the blessings of civilisation to the be- 
nighted Osmanli, who does not kill his wife, or even beat 
her; who maintains her authority supreme in the household, 
and holds himself degraded by any departure from profound 
respect for her; but who is, of course, a poor benighted crea- 
ture, in the imagination of the British Ladies’ Committees, 
with an indefinite number of wives and other domestic rela- 
tions; who amuses himself with “ sacking” them in the Bos- 
phorus, aad, prior to that consummation, condemns them to 
a life of bead-stringing and sweatmeat-eating. 

When they had been a few weeks at Constantinople, and 
had visited some half-dozen harems, the English ladies began 
to think they knew something about Turkish life ; and it was 
not until they had been there several months, and had be- | 
come acquainted with the families of most of the principal 
pachas, ministers, etc., that they discovered how little they 
really knew about it. The following is Mrs. Harvey’s testi- 
mony to the effect produced upon her by increased know- 
ledge; “ Time and more intimate knowledge of their charac- 
ter only increased our liking and admiration for the Turks, 
both men and women. Benevolence and kindness are the 
chief characteristics of both sexes. During the whole period 
of our stay in Turkey, we never saw even a child ill-treat an 
animal. ‘Travellers, especially women, are seldom sufficiently 
conversant with the laws of a country to be able to expatiate 
with much accuracy on such matters. Turkish laws are said 
to be bad; perhaps they are so, but certainly there are few 
cities in Europe where the streets can be so safely traversed, 
both by night and day, as those of Constantinople. Turkish 
manners, too, are peculiarly agreeable. Turks are not ashamed 
to show that they wish to please, and have not yet adopted 
that brusquerie of manner which is becoming so prevalent in 
the West. Even in the seclusion of home, the master of a 
family is treated with a respectful deference which would 
astonish: many Christian sons, who, unhappily, often now 
only :vok upon their father as the purse-holder, out of whom 
they must wring as much money as possible.” They found 
the Turkish ladies, especially of the bes gee family, intelli- 
gent, gentle, kind, and friendly, and had frequent opportvni- 
ties of observing the absurd fallacy of the popular notion of 
their degradation of intellect and want of influence. There 
are tragedies in Turkish domestic life, no doubt—it is said 
that occasionally an erring odalisk disappears, and no trouble- 
some questions are asked; but the records of our English 
yates courts ought to prevent such contemptible folly as our 

pasting of a superior civilisation in these things. 

The Claymore accomplished her coasting-voyage well, and 
the travellers landed at Eupatoria,a place which, with its 
inhabitants, was peculiarly repulsive to them, after the deli- 
cate cleanliness of Turkish houses and people. Men,women, 
and houses looked as if water had been a luxury unknown 
to them from the beginning Of all things. “Oil was every 
where—on the walls, in the clothes, in the air, even on the 
ground, One woul! have expected to see it running in the 
gutters, could arything run here, but everything liquid seems 
to stagnate, and turn into sticky mud.” The wretched little 
town, which Mrs. Harvey describes after a fashion which 
recalls the thriving city of Eden, as it appeared in reality, 
stands in the midst of a gloomy desert of sand, stretching 
away on either side to an apparently limitless extent, —~ 
without a tree or house to break its dull uniformity. Such 
as the fortune of the place is, itis made by a few huts, like 
sentry-boxes, scattered along the shore. “These are the 
famous mud-baths, well known in the Crimea, and resorted to 
during the summer, from all parts of Southern Russia, by 
persons afllicted with skin-diseases, and especially with one 
sad malady, for which these baths are peculiarly efficacious. 
This complaint consists in the skin becoming so thin, that 
the slightest exertion may cause hemorrhage to take place 
from any or all parts of the body; a wasting consumption 
being thus produced, which usually endsfatally. The patient 
lies for some hours every day in the soft, on muddy 
water, which, by degrees, makes a sort of artificial coating, 
by leaving the sediment upon the body. The skin is thus 

rotected until it can regain its proper bh glth and thickness.” 

he people are wretched, slavish, and joyless-looking, and 
the surroundings simply desolation and fleas, The 


r ar | 
plain is half-marsh half-sand, and during the winter lies par- | 
tially under water. Here and there may be seen a patch of 
reedy grass, with a two-humped Bactrian camel feeding on} 


The travellers journeyed through the Crimea, visiting all 
the historical places, and after a brief stay at Yalta, embarked 
for Circassia, it being a three days’ sail, with favorable wea- 
ther, to the nearest point of that superb coast, where, how- 
ever, they dared not land, as this part of the country is held 
by the hostile Circassians, who wage ‘an incessant guerrilla 
war with the Russians. Whenever they have a chance, they 
make captures on account of the ransom they usually obtain. 
Should the prisoner be of any importance, he prefers paying 
a moderate stm, to enduring months of miserable imprisen- 
ment. As to the common soldiers—their value being small— 
they are usually shot! The travellers wisely determined not 
to run the risk of capture, though the temptation to land in 
such a scene as this must have been strong. 

“There are some things so beautiful that one shrinks from 
describing them. Words cannot paint the loveliness that is 
seen by the eye. To say that we saw before us a country 
that possessed, with the tender charm of English woodland 
scenery, the rich glow of the Italian landscape, and the grand 
majesty of Alpine ranges, gives but a feeble idca of the deli- 
cious beauty of the land we were gazing on. The light, the 
coloring, the exquisite effect of the soft mists as they slowly 
arose from the valleys, cannot be described. The yacht was 
moving gently on; there was barely a ripple on the water, 
and seemingly we were within a stone’s-throw of the shore. 
A little sandy beach ran along the edge of the sea, then rose 
banks all mossy and ferny, with undelating green ficlds and 
conical hills, with great clumps of oak and beech trees scat- 
tered about. Then came a region of dark fir-woods, mingled 
with the tender green of the weeping birches. Farther away 
still were steep hills and rugged mountains, their sides all 
covered with vast forests, stretching away far as the = 
could reach; whilst above their dark shaggy masses rose the 
majestic peaks of a distant range, glistening white in their 
dazzling covering of eternal snow. Cattle and sheep were 
wandering over the rich pastures; but, peaceful as the coun- 
try appeared, peace is the blessing most unknown to it. As 
the day drew to its close, the little breeze dropped, and the 
sea rested so calmly that not a ripple disturbed its mirror-like 
surface. The very forests slumbered in the sun. A pile of 
light fleecy clouds, that had been sack fpeegay about all day, 
changed to a soft crimson, and floated on a sky that shaded 
from intense blue to the most brilliant rose-color. Then a 
shower of gold seemed to fall, and the clouds changed into a 
long veil of pink vapor, that hung like au scarf over the 
snowy peaks of the distant mountains. As we watched this 
lovely shade, the sun sank below the horizon, a blaze of 
golden light shot up, the sea became deep purple, the snow- 
mountains gradually lost their rosy glow, and an unearthly 
pallor—beautiful, yet awfully like death—stole gently over 
the long line of peaks, growing paler and paler, until at length 
darkness hid the shore from our sight.” 

The Claymore has the honor of being the first vessel to fly 
the R. Y. 8. flag at Soukoum-Kale. The excitement caused 
on shore in the little town and on board a Russian transport 
and three ships of war in the harbor, was great, and when it 
transpired that ladies and children were on board, reached 
enthusiasm. The English consul came on board the yacht, 
and then the governor, the admiral, and their aides-de-camp 
arrived, and the travellers landed under their escort, upon a 
beach crowded with Russians and Circassians, many of the 
latter extremely wild-looking. Mrs. Harvey instantly 
remarked their dignified bearing, and its contrast to the de- 
pressed appearance and careworn countenances of the Rus- 
sians. They are mostly fine, tall men, with remarkably erect 
and graceful figures, intelligent faces, and large, dark, fiery 
eyes. In poverty and in rags, a Circassian retains his self-re- 
lying manner, and looks (what he nae | is) a bold moun 
taineer, who, notwithstanding his nominal submission to a 
foreign power, preserves his liberty, and with gun and sword 
can defend his own against the world. The low, white, wooden 
town is pretty, and the surrounding scenery like the sunny 

lades in the Hampshire New Forest, diversified by herds of 
Galitess crossing the paths, and groups of wild figures armed 
to the teeth, their dark eyes glittering fiercely from beneath 
their white hoods. 

The extraordinary beauty of the place, a chief feature of 
which is the profuse vegetation, has a terrible per contra in 
its unhealthiness. Fever of a depressing and fatal sort rages 
there, the Circassians being too proud and too indolent to 
work, so tbat the soil is left waste, and the vegetation is un- 
checked, and malarious. It seems almost incredible, yet so it 
is, that in a country so rich and productive that a few hours’ 
industry would insure an abundant harvest, every fruit and 
vegetable, including even potatoes, should be imported from 
Trebizonde. The Russian soldiers are the only agricultural 
laborers, and as their military duties in that much detested 
station are severe, the result is that only sufficient ground is 
cultivated to supply the horses with hay and forage. The 
officers look upon service in the Caucasus as a banishment 
little less severe than being sent to Siberia. Indeed, the nor- 
thern station has not the drawback of the fever, which no 
one can altogether escape. 

The wavellens pursued their delightful journey under safe 
escort through the unimaginable beauties of that marvellous 
province, on horseback. The record reads like that of an ad- 
venture in an enchanted country, where all that is awful is 
encountered without danger, and the sublime and beautiful 
are endlessly multiplied. Every where they experienced a 
grand and patriarchal hospitality. This virtue is highly 
esteemed, and largely practised by the upper class of Circas- 
sians. No greater praise can be awarded than to say that a 
man “keeps forty tables.” The life of the English in 
Soukoum was a curious mixture of wildness and civilisation. 
They passed their days in wild rides amidst the hills and 
mountains, the dash of danger that attended them enhancing 
the charm of scenery, magnificent in the sublimity of its 
savage grandeur, and exquisitely lovely in the tender beauty 
of its sequestered valleys and fern-clad forests. At eight the 
scene changed, and they were in the midst of an agreeable 
little society, where music, and dancitg, and talking made 
the time pass quickly. The ladies of Prince Michael's 
family, though nominally Christians, retain many of their 
Mohammedan customs. They never appear in public un- 
veiled, and though allowed to see their male relatives, the 
lead a very secluded life, apart from the men, passing their 
time in smoking, —— sweetmeats, and arranging their 
dresses. They receive little or no education, and speak 
neither Russ nor any other European language. 

The old, almost vanished, love of a wild and free life for 
its own sake, still lingers here, in the wonderful, terrible, 
beautiful Caucasus. From time to time the Czar summons 
some of the young men to St. Petersburg. 
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d| receive a certain amount of training and education; but the 


young princes are, with few exceptions, so devoted to the 
wild life they have been accustomed to lead, amidst their 
native mountains, that going to St. Petersburg is by no means 
popular. Serfdom in Circassia has not the galling power it 
possessed in Russia, but rather resembles clanship in Scot- 
land in old times. Each man is proud of his connection with 
his chief, and the chief considers himself bound to protect 
and avenge the wrongs of his followers. 

The Circassian women, concerniug whom we have read 
such marvels, in prose and verse, are declared by Mrs. Harvey 
to be not generally good-looking (though very great beauties 
are sometimes seen among them), and those of the Abasian 
province are decidedly plain. “The national dress,” says the 
writer, “does not heighten their charms. They usually wear 
loose Turkish trousers, made of white cotton, and a peculiarly 
frightful upper garment of some dark cloth, made precisely 
like the coats worn by High Church clergymen—tight and 
straight, and buttoned from the throat tothe feet. A striped 
shawl is sometimes twisted round them like an apron. A 
blue gauze veil is thrown over the head, and their hair, which 
is generally long and thick, is worn in two heavy plaits that 
hang down behind. The beauties who obtain such great 
reputation in Constantinople and the West, almost invaria-; 
bly come from Georgia and the valleys near El Berouz. In 
those districts the women have magnificent eyes and fair 
complexions.” 

It has an odd effect to find Mrs. Harvey lamenting that they 
had “arrived too late in the season to see the good-looking 
girls ;” and a still more odd effect when she explains this 
vexatious circumstance in the simple words, they have all been 
sold. Early in the year, the traders arrive from time to time, 
and Circassian parents do not object to dispose of their 
daughters for a consideration; they only do it with more 
candor and less cant than Belgravian parents. It is said that 
the “moon-cyed” beautics themselves, far from making 
things unpleasant, are delighted to escape from the tedium of 
house-life, and _ to take their chance of being purchased by a 
rich pacha. For occidental parallels see the “ fashionable 
intelligence” passim. 

The restless and passionate enmity cherished by the Cir- 
cassians against Russia, does not exist among the Georgians, 
who are more amenable to foreign rule. The Georgians are 
more indolent, and less war-like than their neighbors in Cir- 
cassia, and also have a great tie with Russia in being members 
of the same church. On the mysterious subject of the reli- 
gion of the Circassians, Mrs. Harvey says: “ Apparently they 
acknowledge no Supreme Being; they have no saints, nor do 
they observe any sacred days. Sometimes they sacrifice a 
chicken, though to whom, or for what, nobody knows. Some 
profess, however, a species of Mohammedanism, though they 
are absolutely disowned by all good Moslems, who consider 
such co-religionists a disgrace, and call them heretics and 
pagans of the worst description. They are among the few 
people in the world who make no use of ceremony, even on 
occasion of a marriage. A certain price having been cove- 
nanted for, the father takes his daughter to her new home, 
and there leaves her, having received the gun, or horse, for 
which she is considered the fair equivalent. A mountain 
woman is valuable, as she is an excellent beast of burden, and 
a very hard-working slave.” 

The more the travellers saw of this wonderful country, the 
more they were enraptured with its beauties. But they were 
told it would be far more beautiful in spring, when the earth 
is closely carpeted with violets, narcissus, bluebells, cyclamen, 
and the many-colored iris; while the sides of the hills glow 
with the red, pink, and lilac blossoms of rhododendrons and 
azaleas. In this lovely region the atmosphere is so transpa- 
rent that space seems almost annihilated. The eye travels 
far into the deep blue distance, tracing peak after peak in the 
wondrous clearness, until at length sky and mountain are 
blended into one line of quivering light; and the sight, fa- 
tigued with the magnitude and remoteness of objects on the 
vast horizon, secks rest by gazing on the tender green of the 
fair valleys spread so invitingly around. Far, far away, glit- 
tering with dazzling whiteness, was the runge of might 
snow-mountains, some of the nearer peaks frowning majesti- 
cally above the sombre masses of the great pine forests that 
stretch for more than a hundred miles into the interior of the 
country.—Chambers’s Journal. 


——s—_—_ 
THAT PIANO! 
A TALE OF MY LANDLADY., 


Old fellow, you're quite in clover here,” said my friend and 
fellow-medical, Jack Lestourgeon—we are at Bartholomew’s, 
both of us—the first time he came to see me at my lodgin 
in Worrington-square. “ Not bad rooms at all,” added - 9 
as he looked round approvingly at the carpet and the sofa 
and the chairs of my sitting-room. 

“T have not had these rooms all the while, Jack,” said I, 
telling him the truth at once. “ When I came here, I had 
the ground floor.” 

“ And now you've fot the drawing-room ?” 

“T am on the first floor now—yes, Jack.” 

“ And is there any bacca on your first floor, George ?” 

“There is, Jack,” I replied, hospitably pointing out the box 
that stood on a little knotted wool mat, on the top of the 
piano. ‘There is the bacca; and there is bottled Bass in the 
cupboard to your right.” 

“By Jove! I had not observed the pianner,” said Jack, 
opening it, and gaily rattling out the refrain of a song. 
“Collard, too! Whose is it ?” 

“Mrs. Denby’s, Jack.” 

“Not a bad instrument,” said Mr. Jack, running quickly 
ae the keys, from C low in tbe bass to C high in the 
treble. 

In a minute we were smoking our pipes, and Jack had got 
through half a bottle of beer. 

“ Puff,” from his honest, impudent old lips. “ What do 
you pay”—puff—“ a week here, George ?” 

“Thirty-five bob, Jack.” 

“Hum !” 

And Mr. Lestourgeon opened his eyes very wide. 

“ Anything”—puff—“ extra for the piano, George ?” 

“ Three and six a-week, Jack.” 

I am used now to Mr. Jack’s habit of asking questions on 
domestic economy. When first we were acquainted, it used 
to put me about rather. 

Mr. Jack looked puzzled. His good-natured and stupid old 
phiz was wrinkled and puckered in a queer, comic way—a 
sign with him that he is thinking of something. 

“I never saw such a good piano in lodgings before,” he 
said, presently. “ Why, it’s as good as new, George.” 

“Tt is, Jack.” 

“What do you pay for it for, George? You can’t play, 
now.” 
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a My friends play, Jack.” 
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“ Kind of you. You are kind,” continued Mr. Jack, open-| “*That piano, ma’am—if—if I hear it again, my peace— 


ing another bottle of the beer. “ And not dear at three and 
six a-week extra. I'd give it myself.” 

“Promise it, Jack.” 

“The same thing, in point of fact. 
Tenby—” 

. Legg y, Jack.” 

“Mrs. Denby get it—buy it ?” 

“No, Jack.” . , 

“Legacy, heirloom, or anything—too new, I thought so. 


| 
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my rest— 
“*T can’t interfere with my other lodgers, sir, to please 


| your whims and fancies.’ 
But how did she—Mrs. | - 


“*Leave my room this instant, you impudent woman. 
m—I’m—a retired attorney; and P'li—T’l] leave without no- 
tice to-morrow, ma’am—there! You've broken your contract 
with me. You hav’n’t a leg to stand on.’ 

“«There, there, sir—vulgar allusions is uncalled for; but 
since begun by you, I may remark I have two, sir, and don’t 


Three years’ system, then—must be: lodging woman would | require no stick nor handrail to walk downstairs on ’em.’ 


not put down seventy or eighty for a piano.” 

“ Wrong, Jack.” 

“Then how the dickens did she get it?” 

“ Collared it, Jack.” 

“Oh, Isay, don’t,” said Mr. Lestourgeon, drawing in his 
long legs and doubling himself up, as if in great pain. “ None 
of your puns, come.” 

“T never pun, Jack. I'll tell you all about it. She kept it 
for rent, and it was not called for.” 

“Rum! <A year’s rent ?” 

“Two months’. When Richardson, just before you left 
town, Jack, came to the conclusion that it was time for him 
to begin to practise, I wanted to change my lodgings; and he 
recommended me to take his. I did so.” 

“* What other lodgers have you?’ I asked of Mrs. Denby. 

- “*Only one, sir—a quiet, eaatly ntleman who occupies 
the second floor, breakfast in bed, pA, pomnes his time a-read- 
ing books all day.’ 

“Ts there no tenant in the drawing-rooms ? I inquired. 

“* At present the drawing-rooms is vacant, sir. Would you 
like to look at them ? 

“T said Richardson’s rooms would do for me, and was duly 
installed. 

“A few days after, as I sat at breakfast, I heard a bustle in 
the passage. My door was open. 

“*Put your cap on this instant, cried the loud voice of Mrs. 
Denby, ‘and open that front door. How many times have I 
told you always to keep your cap on? But servants always 
have been the plague of my life. If it’s a family inquiring 
after apartments, [ll be upstairs in an instant.’ ” 

“It was a family in search of lodgings?” said Jack. 


“Tt was. I saw them go by: a fine military-looking man 
of fifty, the father; young, military-looking man of three and 
twenty, the son; and a splendid girl, with eyes like a Peri 
and hair like a Naiad, the daughter. Mr.and Miss Fortescue, 
Mr. Fortescue, junior. Cassandra her name was, as I found 
out that evening by giving the domestic slave one shilling to 
ask the question of the servant the Fortescue family brought 
with them. The only voice I could hear during the quarter 
of an hour they were upstairs, over my head, was Mrs. 
Denby’s. I can only liken it to the music of a saxhorn that 
has been lying by a good while ; still very powerful, and by 
no means melodious. I heard her saying, as she had said 
to me— 

“* The windows of the back rooms all look out on a mews, 
it is true; though a gentleman artist which lodged here for 
eleven months considered that an advantage to the observer 
of animal nature—the cab horses being cleaned within easy 
range of his eye, every morning of his life; but I needn't 
stand talking about the view, step up to the window and just 
judge for yourself.’ 

“Soon after, they came downstairs, and there was a confer- 
ence in the passage—trumpet obbligato, with great spirit, by 
Mrs. Denby— 

“*Well, there might be a trifling extra or two, as it’s a 
family—and families is considered as giving extra trouble ; 
but if you take the rooms, after you've been here a few days, 
why, you can just judge for yourself, sir.’ 

“To be sure I can’ said’a cheerful voice—Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s. 

“*]T could not, be left a day without an instrument, papa’— 
Cassandra’s musical tones. 

“ «That difficulty can easily be got over, my dear. We can 
order in an instrument at once, if we decide upon taking the 
apartments.’ 

“* Just judge for yourself, sir,” blew the trumpet. ‘I dare 
say you'll see other apartments, but nowhere will you meet 
with more attention than in my house.’ 

“*Well, Mrs.—’ 

“ «Denby, sir.’ 

‘ = Well, Mrs. Denby, we'll consider the matter, and let you 
now. 

“*Pray do so. Look at any other apartments that may be 
to let in the square, and’—with a splendid wave of the hand, 
I felt sure— judge for yourself, sir, I beg.’ 

“ And the door closed behind them—to be opened again to 
them and their boxes in an hour or so. 

“The piano arrived in theevening. I was having my usual 
siesta after my beefsteak. I heard the sounds of feet and 
voices as the instrument was carried upstairs, and placed 
where it now stands. I dozed and dreamed of Elysium—the 
strains of Orpheus charmed my senses. I woke. It was 
Cassandra at her piano. The air she sang was enchanting: 
her fingers moved over the keys with the touch of genius, 
and her voice was the finest I ever heard. It filled the room, 
the square; for the night was hot, and the drawing-room 
windows were open. I strolled out, with my cigar in my 
mouth. There was soon a little crowd by the railings under 
that tree, Jack, there—opposite the window.” 

“Got a corkscrew ?—this bottle isn’t up like the others,” 
said Mr. Jack—who, I perceived, was red in the face from 
his efforts to draw the cork with his teeth. 

I gave him what he wanted, and then proceeded :— 

“ Throwing away the stump of my cigar, I opened the 
door with my latch key, and found Mrs. D., in an awful 
fit of passion, at the bottom of the stairs. 

“*Be calm, ma’am, pray,’ I said—‘the weather is very 
warm.’ 

“* Ah! Mr. Merryweather, I knew it wasn’t you pulling 

our bell off the hinges, said the irate lady, talking to me, 
but evidently at the offending occupant of the second floor, 
whose gray head I saw looking over the bannisters from 
above— and lowering a house in this way; but I’m going up 
myself to see what's the meaning of such conduct. Dis- 
graceful!’ 

“You know —ah, I forgot, you don’t know —how fat 
she is. I feared an apopletic fit as she toiled up the 
stairs. 

“ «Now, sir! What is it, please” I heard her ask. 

“«That piano, Mrs. Denby—that’s what it is.” 

“< Well, sir! What then? 

“*What then, ma’am! roared the old gentleman, in a 








“ The door was shut with a bang; and when Mrs. Denby 
had smoothed her hair, and came into my room to apologize 
for the disturbance, and beg of me to prescribe a sedative 
draught—nice to take—it turned out, as I expected, that her | 
new lodgers had already offered to take the old gentleman's | 
rooms at half as much again as he gave her for them. 

“* And I assure you, sir, they were ready to take the ‘ole 
*ouse ; but never shall you be disturbed or inconvenienced, 
sir; for Mr. Richardson was most friendly and kind to me— 
which, I hope, I’m the last in the world to forget.’ 

“Out the old boy went the next day. He sent for an 
upholsterer, got his things packed and deposited in a van: 
and the Fortescue family took possession at once. 

“T should have sung duets with the lovely Cassandra be- 
fore she had been in the house a week. But you can’t sing, 
you see,” Jack said, musing evidently over the disanvantages 
of my position. 

“ T can’t sing, Jack, but I can listen to singing; and so I 


did, and stood by her side making a pretence of wrning over 


the leaves for her: going by the words, you know, for I 
don’t know a note of music—rather a dark way of doing it. 
Her voice, her face, charmed and fascinated me; but she had 
avery wild look about the eyes, and her brother Leopold 
could easily put her out of temper.” 

“T love a woman of spirit. By Jove, I should have wor- 
shipped her!” 

“ Cassandra Fortescue had a deal of spirit, Jack. She had 
determined on taking to singing as a profession, on the stage 
—she raffoled of the stage, she said. Her father was a man 
of easy fortune, and humored her against his own inclina- 
tion. Mrs. Denby told me that, and a good deal more. She 
never came in to ask me if I'd have a mutton chop or a beef- 
steak for dinner to-day, but she had time to say something of 
the splendor of the Fortescue family. 

“ Things went on in this way for six or seven weeks. I 
had noticed that for a fortnight past my landlady had said 
very little about the Fortescues. 

“One morning, after two or three unsuccessful efforts to 
bring up the maid of all-work, I gave my bell a tug that pro- 
duced Mrs. Denby in person. 

“*T hope, Mr. Merryweather, it isn’t that piano as you've 
rung about, which is the last time I heard a bell ring so in 
this house.’ 

“ But she wasn’t at all angry with me, fortunately. 

“*No, ma’am—it was toask you if you know how I can 
communicate with Mr. Leopold Fortescue.’ I lent him five 
sovereigns one day, when he had nothing but a cheque in his 
pocket, he said.” 

“Ah! JZ should not have done that, George,” said Mr. 
Jack, with fervor. 

“ ] said this, as I knew Mrs. D. was dying to unbosom her- 
self of her fears. 

“*Oh, dear, no—in late and out early is Mr. Le-o-po-ld 
nowadays, and always takes a package with him in his cab. 
Their things is all a-going out, sir; and the tradespeople 
always here for their bills; and ’m sure I’ve seen nothing 
but promises, and not the color of a sixpence; and their ser- 
vant’s gone, because she has never got any wages since she 
has been with ’em; and I’ve given them notice this very day, 
sir; and that piano !—there, I hate and abhor the very sound 
of it; and never shall] forgive myself for behaving so to 
poor old Mr. Twysden, who, though very faddling and 
botheratious in his ways, always had his money ready weekly, 
every Monday morning, done up, proper and gentlemanly, in 
an envelope.’ 

“*Tm afraid the Fortescues are not very substantial peo- 
ple,’ I said. 

“Mrs. Denby snorted with indignation at the notion. 

“* But substantial or not substantial, sir, their things out 
of their boxes may be gone, which I know they are; but who 
—Fortescue or no—ever took away a grand piano in a small 
portmanteau? No, sir; not an inch shall that piano move 
till Tam paid for money I’ve paid, and rent owing for seven 
weeks’ apartments—two floors.’ 

“There was a rustle of feminine apparel outside. The 
front door closed, and Cassandra Fortescue passed the win- 
dow. I felt sorry for her, for | was sure she must have heard 
Mrs. Denby’s angry threats; and, after all, the bright and 
accomplished being could not help her father’s being poor. 
It seemed a hard case that she should Jose an instrument she 

layed so admirably and loved so much ; but it was clear that 
. need not trouble myself, as I could not offer to discharge 
their debt. I hoped her father would be able to do so. 
Denby told me he said he should. 

“ That day fortnight was a field * with us. Mr. Fortes- 
cue and his landlady fought it out. There was an admission 
on his side that he could not pay his rent—made with the 
easy, gentle smile that ever rippled over his well-cut mouth ; 
that he could not er | the small disbursements his landlady 
had made in his behalf; that all the personal eftects of the 
family were already in a place of safety. He said all this 
with the same easy sinile. 

“ «But, turning triumphantly round, ‘ Mrs. Denby, there is 
satisfaction.’ 

“¢Where, sir? 

“©«That piano, ma’am. Keep that in pawn, or pledge, as it 
were, until a poor gentleman comes back to redeem it. 

“* Papa!’ cried Cassandra, her fair face looking as black 
as seven fiends. 

“*T should be sorry—’ Mrs. Denby began. 

“ «Don’t ma’am, don’t—enough has beensaid. My son and 
myself will relieve you of our presence to-day. I must beg 
of you, as a favor, to permit Miss Fortescue to remain until 
to-morrow morning.’ 

“«T shall be unwilling to disoblige, sir” was my landlady’s 
answer. 

“*T thank you, madam. 
hostage—’ 

“* Never!” his daughter hissed between her teeth. 

“ «My dear, I think you do not quite appreciate our posi- 
tion. Goo-od morning, Mrs. Denby. We thank you, and 
blame the harsh fate that has disappointed us of our usual 
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Cassandra was left. After dinner, she opened her piano with 
a bang, and rattled out some brilliant but defiant music. 
Its tone was martial, and breathed vengeance, as it seemed. 
My visits had been few and far between of late. The father 
and son had avoided me ; but still, I had an interest in their 
doings. I can’t say why—for I had long felt sure they be- 
longed to the large class of schemers whose only capital is 
their wits—but I felt sorry for them. I thought of them 
after the music of Miss Fortescue’s instrument had ceased. I 
went out, and stood half-way up the staircase, listening en- 
raptured, as later in the evening she sang, with a more 
splendid voice than ever, the songs of old. Sighing and soft 
were the strains. 

“T had stood, charmed by the spell of her melody, for 
half an hour or more, when suddenly, in the midst of a song 
that had always been a favorite of mine, the fair performer 
broke out with a few lines of the celebrated air from the 
‘ Grande Duchesse.’ With a voice the Schneider would have 
given twenty years of her life to possess, Miss Fortescue de- 
claimed the ‘Voici, le sabre de mon pére.’ Its effect was 
magical. I fancied her some Amazon. Without choosing to 
finish the song, she closed the instrument with acrash. I 
hastened back into my room. I heard her mounting the 
stairs. She is going to bed, I thought. Perhaps, poor wo- 
man, she wonders what to-morrow’s roof will be for her. I 
was grinding up Bones, Jack ; and I ground Bones all night— 
hard, till I looked at the clock, and saw it was a quarter-past 
two. My candle had burned out whilst I looked for my 
slippers. I had nota match. So I pulled off my boots, and 
went upstairs shoeless, and noiseless as a cat, in the dark. 
To get to my bed-room I had to pass the drawing-room door, 
and ascend to the second floor. With my hand on the rail, 
I got up to the landing on the first floor. Half-way up the 
next flight of stairs, in white, with her hair unloosed and 
hanging down, there moved a figure—Cassandra Fortescue’s! 
I stood still;—I neither spoke nor moved. She stopped. 
The light of her candle flashed full in my eyes. Something 
else! The bright, quick gleam of steel. 

“*T always felt there was mischief in that woman, I 
vhought. ‘ What can be her purpose? Is she a somnambu- 
list ? or does she intend a crime? Ought I to speak, tomake 
her aware of my presence ?” 

“Thad heard such things of sleep-walkers suddenly awak- 
ened, that I thought it best to remain where I was—silent. 
She moved on. I moved on. I gained the door of my own 
room. It was open. I entered, but stood close to the passage. 
She had passed, and gone up the next flight of stairs. Mrs. 
Denby slept there! Fietensd with all my ears. I could hear 
nothing, for she moved stealthy as a panther, with feet of 
velvet. In a minute, the light showed me she was coming 
down again. It was so. She passed me, and went quietly 
into her chamber, but did not fasten the door after her. As 
I half undressed and threw myself on my bed, ‘ Somnambu- 
lism or crime?’ was the question I debated. ‘ Do ordinary 
sleep-walkers carry a dagger? On the other hand, why want 
to stick fat old Mrs. Denby?’ In an instant—if my guess as 
to her state were right—the truth flashed across my mind: 
her piano! Vengeance! And that terribly tragic rendering 
she had given of the ‘Sabre Song’ rang in my ears again. 
She had armed herself with her father's weapon! 

“Tam neither nervous nor excitable, and I played the part 
of a policeman in ambush tolerably well. With a policy of 
masterly inactivity, I lay on my bed, and listened—that was 
all. I lay so for an hour—it seemed more, of course. My 
patience was rewarded. No sound warned me of her coming ; 
but I saw the faint and quickly passing streak of light from 
her candle under my door, as she went by on her awful 
errand. I stepped out: there she was. The staircase is stone, 
and her footfalls were noiseless. So were mine. I was with- 


in a few paces of her, the dagger, and the candle. She pro- 
ceeded to Mrs. Denby’s door—stopped, listened. I stopped 
too. Then she gently lifted the latch, and wentin. Noise- 


lessly, I sprang forward. The murderess hung over her vic- 
tim: carefully she shaded the light from the face, as she 
gloated over her revenge. Her victim—I could hardly help 
laughing—had exchanged her daily trumpet for a nightly 
bassoon, and was snorting like a porpoise, and perspiring pro- 
fusely ; for it was a hot night, and Mrs. Denby slept next the 
tiles. 

“The crisis was too awful, Jack, for a laugh, or I should 
have laughed, I’m sure. The idea of anybody thinking it 
worth while to stay up all night to stick fat old Mrs. Denby ! 
There was something irresistib‘y comic in it. 

“As I thought this, the assassin’s arm was raised—the 
dagger swung in mid-air. I advanced a step to arrest her 
blow. The drapery of her left arm moved slightly. She had 
set the candlestick on the truckle bed in which her victim 
slept. With her right arm still upraised, and the dagger held 
aloft, she moved her lithe arm swiftly—and gave Mrs. Denby 
the sharpest pinch she ever had in her life. She woke with 
a start and a scream—sat upright, and stared. 

“*Tf you keep my piano, I'll M-u-r-p-E-Rk you, Woman!’ 
Cassandra said, in tragic gutturals, flourishing her dagger. 

“But a stronger arm than hers—and she'd a remarkable 
biceps, Jack—held her like a vice. George Merryweather 
had got her. Overcome by the scene—whether of me in her 
chamber, or of Miss Fortescue’s dagger, I don’t know; but 
Mrs. Denby swooned right off. Still holding tightly to the 
arm of my prisoner, I demanded the meaning of such con- 
duct. 

“ Quite self-possessed, Cassandra replied— 

“¢Oh, Mr. Merryweather, I thought I'd frighten this inex- 
orable dragon—that’s all. I did not mean to kill her'—dis- 
playing her weapon, which I saw was wood, covered with 
foil. ‘Once or twice I have sustained the character of Lady 
Macbeth—this was one of our daggers. Now, I think you 
may let me go. Mrs. Denby requires Maria’s attention—I'll 
send her up. Some day, papa will pay what he owes for the 
lodgings; and then, I suppose, I shall have my piano. When 
you come down, I shall be gone—please. I have no luggage. 

go to papa. With his consent, and appreciation of the fun, 
I assure you, I stayed behind—for this.’ 

“ And she flourished the dagger over the unconscious figure 
of her landlady. 

“ During this narrative, I had of course released my hold 
on Miss Fortescue. At the end, I laughed. I could not help 
it. She was so provokingly cool, and looked so noble—such 
a Lady Macbeth! 

“We brought the old lady round, with the usual remedies 
in such cases. I told her it was all a joke; but she won't 
have it so. It spoils it altogether. She knows she would 
have been murdered in cold blood if it had not been for my 
bravery ; and but for my skill would have died a second time 





remittance.’ 

“ All this Mrs. Denby told me before she had heard it 
many minutes. The evening came. The father and son 
after exchanging compliments with me, went away in a cab 
Their luggage was a hat-box and a fishing-rod, I was told 


towering rage— what then! Why, I give you a weck’s no- 
tice on the spot. I’d—I’d leave now, but it isn’t convenient 
to turn out at this time of night.’ 

“* As you please, sir; only don’t ring your bell unless you 
want something.’ 


of fright. She watches over my interests like a mother. 
The more I ring the bells, the better they like it. No floor 
but this was wc Nhy of me, and then it wanted a new c&rpet 
first. Iam a hero, Jack, against my will; and that’s why I 
am in the company of ‘that piano.” ”"—Once a Week, 
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AMUSEMENTS. speed 


PAREPA ROSA GRAND ENGLISH OPERA— 
Qommencing Monday, | October 2nd, at the Academy of Music, with the 
Ty ught oO! g' ” 

















“STADT THEATRE.—HERR THEODORE WACHTEL 
and the German Opera Troupe. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — FRIDAY 
Mile, Aimee in French Opera Bouffe. 


OCT. 6, 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ‘* Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Miss Charlotte Cushman, supported by Mr. William Creswick. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, AND 
during the week, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence in “ Eileen Oge.” 


WALLACRK’S THEATRE—SATURDAY, SEPT. 29, 
first night of the regular season, “ The Rivals.” 














OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomi “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM. — EVERY EVENING, MISS 
bax Western, in a Grand Romantic Drama. Matinee every day, at 
2 P.M. 











SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 2 
CENTRAL PARK GARDENS.—INSTRUMENTAL 
Concert with Theodore Thomas’ Band. 





polygamy, of the abolition of religious service or schools, 
or of any government whatever. Mr. Bradlaugh acknow- 
ledges that the philosophic republicans, such as Moncure D. 
Conway and Auberon Herbert, are not with him, and Mr. 
Odger and his followers form a third class. Before a man 
tears down an old house, he has generally a new one to live 
in; but when there are three owners, jointly building, and 
they disagree, what kind of structure can we expect? Would 
the edifice ever be built at all ? 

The success of the American Republic has no doubt had 
much to do in strengthening the demands of these extre- 
mists. But the leaders over the water forget the history and 
condition of the people by whom this government was 
inaugurated. It was a nation of landholders; three out of 
every four Americans owned land, and were interested in the 
stability of the national fabric. There was no striking in- 
equality of wealth between them; Mr. Van Rensselaer 
himself could not have built and furnished one of 
our medium sized hotels, much less like Paran Stevens 
own half a dozen. There was no startling ignorance; 
every adult could read and write, except in the 
provinces of New York and New Jersey, where the con- 
fusion of Dutch and English had materially injured the pro- 
gress of instruction. There was no unassimilated foreign 
element. If, then, we look at England, can we speak as 
favorably for her in these respects as we could of America 
in 1790? Land is owned by very few persons in comparison ; 
except in a few counties like Kent, where local laws prevail, 
the tendency is to large estates. There is a direct motive for 
an uneducated governing class to apply the principles of the 
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Comm , and render all men equal in property, as they are 
falsely assumed to be in intellect and patriotism. Inequalities 
in wealth are more known in the United Kingdom than else- 
where on the globe. Education has been but little attended 
to for the lower classes; it must not be forgotten that the 
poorest and most ignorant people in any community are also 
the most numerous, and that the lawyers, physicians, and 
clergymen of the country would be outvoted by the cotton 
spinners, and all those who have taken their degrees at the 
universities would be of less weight than the miners of Corn- 


wall. It is inaugurating a reign of brute force, and nothing 
else. No one claims that there is anything in hard mechani- 


cal labor which particularly qualifies aman to rule over other 
men, a position in which they must certainly be put if they 
have the power of governing. 

All these English theorists completely misapprehend the 
American Republic. In its earlier and purer days, there was 
no general suffrage. There was a property qualification 
nearly everywhere. And in the South, where the most ig- 
norant class of people were excluded from the polls, there 
was the highest standard of integrity and intelligence in the 
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men selected to represent them in public pvusition. At pre- 
sent, in the same part of the country, there is universal male 
suffrage, and the representatives of that section are as weak 
in Congress as they once were strong. This constant yield- 
ing to the demands of the rabble has insensibly but surely 
lowered the tone of American political morals. The evi- 
dent absurdity of the present system can be seen if it is 
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view through a correspondent with Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr 


in five years. 
would be inaugurated only in war; but in half a dozen years 
sach is the march of intelligence and public opinion, a blood 
less revolution could be easily established. 
allowed to ascend the throne. 
repeal the law. If it wili not, the people must come to blows 
power. Such are the views of a leading republican of Eng 
body, and who Icoks forward to the position of President o 


inaugurated. 


side for his close approximation in stature to Og, king o 


remembered Chancellor of England. The corresponden 
revolutionary programme, taking notes. 


interview is substantially correct. 


used, and Mr. Bradlaugh is one of these enthusiasts. Ther 
however, that a desire for a republic is not a new thing i 
always been those who wished it, and that for fifty years th 


the proportion of one and a half per cent. of the grown me 
of the kingdom is not a very astonishing one. 


One of our contemporaries, generally well informed as to the 
ideas of a certain class of English agitators, has had an inter- 


Bradlaugh claims to be the head centre of English republi- 
canism, and to be a man of moderation and sense. In his 
view, England is not yet ripe for a Cemocracy, but will be 
A republic could be established to-day, but 


The Queen must 
have no successor, and the Prince of Wales must not be 
The reigning family governs, 
in his opinion, by favor of Parliament, and Parliament must 


and a new accession prevented by whatever exercise of 
land—one, indeed, who claims to be the chief man in this 
the new Commonwealth, under whatever title it may be 
In personal appearance the World says he is 


not unlike Long John Wentworth, a gentleman noted on this 


Bashan, and for a habit of using unfecessary expletives only 
equalled by the late Dean Richmond or by a certain well 


was invited to his library, and sat down while listening to the 
We have no doubt but that the report he gives of the 
There have always been 
men of faitii who think that the world can be won to their 
way of thinking, if vehement argument enough only be 
are, he claims, at least seventy-five thousand republicans in 
the kingdom, and he thinks that they will increase so that in 
a very few years they will number a majority. Considering, 
England, and that from the time of Milton down there have 


government has not interfered in the master, it will seem that 


As many, pro- 
bably, could be got to declare in favor of women’s rights, of | designs of some or all of the other States to arm to the teeth 


imagined the elector is asked such questions as these soberly 
and in good faith: “Do you think that the action of Con- 
gress at its last session has been well calculated to advance 
the interests of the country? What measures were benefi- 
.| cial, and what were injurious? Give your reasons.” Could 
any sane man expect that in any given precinct of any ward, 
he would get an intelligible answer out of fifty? Yet answer- 
ing these questions is really the object of the ballot box. 
The elector seems to be familiar with government, and to 
, | have an idea how it should be managed. He gives his judg- 
-| ment on the present officers of the country. Otherwise his 
going to the ballot box is an intrusion and an insult to all 
other men. He attempts to govern them, but will give no 
reason and can give none for the belief that is in him. 

Let the English be warned by our ill success in this coun- 
,|try in making a democracy. Our prosperity here has not 
been because every man can vote ; it is in spite of it. Now, 
-\after the admission of two-thirds of a million of ignorant 
men to the ballot within a few years, the reformers are clam- 
f|ormg for the admission of women, against which no philo- 
sophical argument can be advanced. The strings of a violin 
can be relaxed, but still afford an intelligible sound, but this 
may be carried 5 too far. Its worth is gone. So may large 
f | classes, one after another, be admitted to vote and the coun- 
try survive. But in the end the wrong will be seen. Public 
affairs will be in chaos. 

t —e_ 
THE CANADIAN MILITARY SYSTEM. 

Doubtless that will be a happy time when swords shall be 
beaten into;ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and 
it becomes not only all good Christians but all good men who 
are not Christians (we hope we may be permitted to hope 
there are such) to labor and to pray for the coming of that 
¢/age. But just at present men lack the faith necessary to the 
total abandonment of the sword, and if the spear has disap- 
peared from the ranks of war it has been only because a 
more destructive weapon was found to take its place. It 
n| may be that a step has been taken in the right direction, since 
potentates or peoples who contemplate appropriating their 
e | neighbors’ territory feel jthat they ought to veil their ambi- 
tious designs under some plausible pretext, but the effect of 
n| this has thus far been only to make every State under hea- 
ven extremely pacific in theory, but compelled by the wicked 








to resist aggression. However good or bad that excuse may 
be, it is an undoubted fact that the problem with most of the 
States of Europe at present is how to train the largest num- 
ber of men to military service at the minimum of expense- 
The war in France has demonstrated that any standing army 
which even the wealthiest and most populous State can sus- 
tain will not serve for the national defence. The grand de- 
sideratum, then, is to discover that method by which the 
whole able-bodied male population may be trained to the 
use of arms without any lengthened detention of the men 
from their industrial pursuits. 

We believe the people of Canada have come nearer to the 
attainment of that end than any other. They keep no stand- 
ing force at all,as the two battalions now doing duty in 
Manitoba will be recalled to Canada so soon as the Domin- 
ion authorities are perfectly assured that there is no further 
need for their presence in the Northwest. It is estimated 
that there are in the Dominion about 700,000 men enrolled 
in the militia, divided into four classes, the first embracing 
unmarried men from eighteen to thirty years of age, the 
second unmarried men from thirty to forty-five, the third mar- 
ried men from eighteen to forty-five, and the fourth all those be- 
tween forty-five and sixty. But this isa mere paper organization, 
the men not being subjected to even so much military disci- 
pline as used to be observed on an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land “ training-day.” The real militia, or “ volunteer” force, 
as it is called, of the Dominion, is organized under a law 
which orders the enrollment, discipline, and payment of 
40,000 men. But the authority of the law 1s exceeded, and 
the number of men actually belonging to the active militia 
is 44,519, or a little more than one in a hundred of the total 
population. The law calls for but sixteen days’ drill ina 
year, and pays for no more, but the spirit of competition 
among the men leads them to drill at least once a week at 
their battalion or company quarters, and to spend the whole 
of the time for which they are paid under canvass, where 
they enjoy the privileges of brigade movements and of com- 
petitive drills. That this system produces the desired result 
was abundantly demonstrated by the bearing and discipline 
of the men in the various camps during the past sum mer. 
The officering of this by no means inconsiderable army 
is provided for by military schools,and no man can get a 
commission who does not hold a certificate from one of 
these. 

One of the most valuable features of the Canadian military 
system is its target practice. Every man in the force is edu- 
cated and encouraged to become a marksman. At every 
headquarters iron targets are erected, the men are allowed a 
certain amount of ammunition to be expended in competi- 
tion, and prizes are given to the successful contestants. The 
excellence attained is really surprising; it is no uncommon 
thing to see marksman after marksman score an average 
equalling “centres” through a match, at six hundred, nine 
hundred, and one thousand yards, while the crack shots are 
dissatisfied if they fail to hit thé bullseye at every other 
shot. It was this marksmanship which enabled the handful 
of nien who turned out to meet the grand Fenian army last 
year to knock the leading men of the latter over before they 
had got the Canadians within range of their pieces. And 
the same skill brought off a score of Western Canadians with 
honor from Wimbledon this year when pitted against the 
marksmen of the whole United Kingdom. 

While Canada has thus secured to her militia so large a 
share of efficiency that she could, at six days’ notice, concen- 
trate an army of forty thousand men at any point between 
Windsor and Quebec, the whole expense of maintaining the 
force, including the two battalions at Fort Garry, was last 
year only $1,245,977 83, or a little less than $28 per man. 
As the majority of the men drop out of the ranks when their 
term of service expires, leaving their places to be occupied 
by others, at least five thousand men are added to the drill- 
ed force every year; and we think we are within the mark 
when we say that there are at the present moment a hundred 
thousand men in the Dominion of Canada sufficiently trained 
to the use of arms to be able in case of emergency at once to 
enter the field and perform intelligently all the duties of 
soldiers. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATION. 

The recent reports about Livingstone being still in life de- 
light his friends, among whom almost every one may be 
counted. He has been spending years in investigating the 
geography of Africa; and it is possible that at length he will 
return alive. If so, we hope that he will not goagain. Such 
sacrifices as he has already made are more thar-can be reason- 
ably exacted from one man, and no general ever wishes to 
put the same hero a second time on a forlorn hope. Much is 
now known of Africa which was not at the commencement 
of the century, and the gradual opening up of settlements 
and ports along the shore will in the end give us a very fair 
knowledge of the interior. It is filled much as the centre of 
South America is, with dense woods and jungles, inhabited 
by monkeys and other animals, and rejoicing in luxuriant 
vegetation. One thing bas been pretty conclusively shown 
by researches here, that nowhere on earth is there another 
species of man more than those already known. Lord Monbod- 
do thought in the last century that there might be in the wilds 
of Africa somewhere a race of men with tails, and a traveller 
returning from that region in 1848 declared that he had seen 
them. His statement was not believed, however, and has 
since received no confirmation. The character and the ap- 





pearance of the dwellers in the interior of that great division 
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of the globe are like those known to us in Sierra Leone, 
South Carolina, or Rio Janciro. It is not probable that the 
researches of future explorers will reveal anything of great 
interest in the sense of history or the remains of a former 
race. The climate forbids it. Everything, except the monu- 
rental stone, is so quickly destroyed and buried by insects 
and the deposit of dust from the air that it is probable no 
records will be discovered here which reach farther back than 





the finding of the coast by the Portuguese. 

In Asia, the aspect is different. According to sacred and 
profane history, and according to those remains of a past 
age which have been found, the human race was cradled here 
and spread abroad from its populous centre. Here, for many 
thousand years, man has lived, and under a condition, too, 
which favored the highest civilization. The metaphysics ot 
India stand encounter with the theories of the hardest 
headed Scotch or Germans, and China was apparently as 
much advanced at the time of the visit of Marco Polo as at 
present. The differentiation of the Indo-European speeches 
points to a time when they were one, Lut a time very remote. 
It is possible that in some parts of Northern India, in Persia, 
or Thibet, records may be discovered which can be deciphered 
by some acute Champollion of the future, and when all the 
manuscripts that exist, or songs or traditions that express 
authentic beliefs are reduced to one, we can have the basis 
on which to construct a history of the race far fuller and 
more accurate than we now are able. Apart from these 
evidences bearing on the antiquity and‘condition of men, the 
investigation will have an important bearing on the geology 
of remote periods. Asia affords a wide field. 

In Australia there is much remaining to be done, and the 
same is the case in both the Northern and Southern Oceans. 
The continent of Australia has been traversed several 
times, but much is yet to be finished. The Arctic Ocean 
has now two expeditions ready, and we suppose that each 
of them will amount tosomething. The determination of the 
exact course of the Guif Stream in high Northern latitudes 
remains to be made known, and there are parts of the two 
American continents about which very little is available for 
purposes of information. Whether the moa is still living in 
New Zealand, and how long a time the American elephant 
or mammoth has been extinct are two matters for naturalists 
to inquire about. 

Slowly but surely the world is becoming surveyed. Man is 
found everywhere, changing with the seasons and the food, 
and the dog and the fox are everywhere. But in other 
things there is a wonderful variety. The lichen of the Pole 
becomes a stunted shrub in Norway, and grows to the red 
wood of California or the baobab of India further south. 
With each change of heat, come different productions, yet 
societies like the Royal Geographical of England and pub- 
lishers like Perthes of Gotha are systentatizing what we glean 
in such a manner that it all becomes of utility to the man of 
science. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The suggestion made at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, and since endorsed by Lord Derby, that a new 
Domesday survey of England should be undertaken is worthy 
cf consideration. Indeed, it may be doubted, says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, whether the Land question can be properly 
discussed without the data which such a survey would 
provide. There can be no doubt that there is much exegger. 
ation in the common assertion that small holdings are 
becoming more and more rare, and that all England will ere 
long be divided among a few great landholders. In the first 
place, the ery is an old one; and more than four centuries 
ago the landlords were accused of “laeing house to house 
and land to land, whereby manie men’s occupieings were 
converted into one, and the breed of people not a little 
thereby diminished.” The evil, if its proportions ever attained 
any great magnitude, soon cured itself; and there have 
always been causes at work which have operated in the same 
manner as the small profit derivable from land does nowa- 
days to reduce atendency towards excessive landowning. 
If we were to compare the state of any county in England at 
the present time with what it was before the dissolution of 
monasteries, we should find that, generally speaking, the land 
was then in far fewer hands than it now is. Two or three 
great barons and a monastic house would absorb between 
them the whole area of a shire, and the race of country 
gentlemen possessei] of moderate estates had hardly come 
into being. And if the comparison be drawn at a later period 
—say the middle or close of the seventeenth century—the 
results will be different in degree, but the same in kind. 
The valuaticns of estates during the Commonwealth form a 
tolerably accurate criterion of the dimensions of separate 
properties at that era, and they by no means confirm the 
popular opinion on the subject. Another easy and tolerably 
fair test is supplied by the lists of gentry which Blome gives 
in his “ Britannia,” published about the year 1670. If they 
are placed side by side with the lists of county magistrates 
and deputy lieutenants given in the local directories, the 
numbers will be found, after due allowance has been made 
for the increase of ‘population, to correspond with singular 
exactness. It is true that in these last-mentioned records the 
very smal: freeholders are omitted, and it is probably in that 
class that the greatest diminution has taken place; but 
whether the wealth of the country has suffered by such 
diminution is another question, and one which we are inclined 
to answer in the negative. 


A pamphlet just published at Vienna gives the latest in-|it was not so great as imaginative people have supposed it, 


formation as to the state of the Turkish army and navy. The 
present military organization (says the writer) is based on 
that of Sultan Mahmoud II., which was not practically car- 
Tied out until the reign of his successor, Abdul Medjid, in 
1843. Since that year all the branches of the army have been 
organized after the European model, under the supervision 
of French and German instructors ; but many defects of the 
old system remained, owing to the unsettled condition of the 
internal affairs of the Empire. According to the statute now 
in force, which was sanctioned by the Sultan in 1869, the 
term of military service in the line has been reduced from 
five to four years, in the first reserve to two years, in the 
second reserve to six years, and in the landsturm to eight 
years, making the total period of service twenty years. All 
Mohammedans are liable to military service. The members 
of other religions may purchase exemption from service in 
the army, but are compelled to serve in the navy if called 
upon. The line consists in round numbers of 150,000 men, 
and the strength of the first reserve for the year 1872, for 
which the officers and commissariat have already been ap- 
pointed, is to be 70,000 men. Although the prescribed 
strength of the regular army on a peace footing is, as above 
stated, 150,000 men, it has hitherto only consisted of from 
80,000 to 100,000. The statute also provides for the increase 
of the army in certain emergencies; thus, in the event of in- 
ternal disturbances, its numbers may be raised to 220,000; in 
case of attack by a single Power, to 400,000 (250,000 in Europe 
and 150,000 in Asia); andif several Powers make war on the 
Porte, the total force under arms may be increased to 700,000 
men. Last winter an imperial firman was issued specifying 
the means by which these additions to the peace establish- 
ment are to be effected. The yearly discharge of about 40,- 
000 soldiers of the second reserve, who are bound to serve 
eight years longer, would, according to this plan, eventually 
place at the disposal of the Government about 300,000 trained 
soldiers, so that by the year 1878 the full number of 700,000 
men would be attained. It isa question, however, whether 
the internal difficulties of the State, and especially the poverty 
of its treasury will not prevent it from entirely carrying out 
itsscheme. The army is at present divided into six corps— 
the Danubian, Roumelian, Anatolian, Syrian, Irak, and the 
guard. The commandants of these corps are in direct com- 
munication with the troops, as in time of peace there are 
neither generals of brigade nor of division. The regular in- 
fantry consists of 41 regiments, with 123 ordinary battalions 
and 38 rifle battalions; the cavalry of 25 regiments (includ- 
ing a Circassian and two Cossack regiments) and six squad- 
rons; the artillery of six regiments, each consisting of fif- 
teen batteries (540 guns) ; and the irregulars of enlisted troops 
(bashi-bazouks) and volunteers (spahis and bedouins)—in all 
about 70,000 men. In addition to the above the Viceroy of 
Egypt is bound to provide a contingent in case of war of 
15,000 men, and the Bey of Tunis one of 4,000 men. The 
Turkish navy consists of nineteen ironclads and eighty-four 
wooden ships. The ironclads are armed with 123 big guns. 
There are about 20,000 sailors and 3,600 marines. For trans- 
port purposes the Government is empowered to use the nine- 
teen mail steamers of the Azizie Company, and the twenty- 
five steamers of the Chirket-i-Hairie Company. 


Some of our more ancient readers may remember that the 
present Lord Lytton, more than thirty years ago, wrote a 
romance in rhyme,of which the Siamese twins were the 
heroes. It turned, if we remember rightly, on the amorous 
rivalries of Ching and Chang. We are not aware that the 
author of “ Pelham” has since had any ambition to include 
this domestic epic in any edition of his “ complete works,” 
although within a few days we have seen it on the list of a 
bookseller of this city; but the fact that so great a writer 
took the Siamese twins for the subject of a poetical romance 
may, perhaps, induce some writer of the present day to take 
the “ two-headed Nightingale” asa heroine There is a rage 
for monstrosities among writers of contemporary fiction. The 
aberrations of nature are not pleasant subjects of discourse, 
but the painful now seems to be the more popular, and Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, with a keen eye for the sensational, seems to 
be determined to out-do all competitors in this line by strik- 
ing out new combinations of an unnatural and repulsive 
character. In a story which he is now publishing in a cheap 
popular periodical, he represents a blind girl of great per- 
sonal attractions and an ample fortune, and twin brothers of 
another stock so like each other externally that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. Given the blind 
girl and the twin brothers, of whom she is enamored, and it 
is easy to divine what the fertile imagination of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins can make of such a combination. As the general 
complaint now is that our writers of fiction are repeating 
themselves, the public are of course grateful for any new 
complications of an abnormal character. But we cannot but 
repeat that these things are not pleasant, and that real mas- 
ters of their art can excite an interest in their fictitious de- 
lineations without resorting to the exposition of physical in 
firmities and monstrosities or such horrible surgical devices 
as those which figured so revoltingly in Mr. Le Fanu’s recent 
romance publiyhed in the periodical in which Mr. Wilkie 
Collins is now endeavoring to eclipse him. Such romances 
as these we may read once; but how many times have we 
read Miss Austen’s domestic stories ? 


The Times publishes a long letter from its Austrian corres- 
pondent about the second imperial interview. ‘“ If you ask,” 





he writes, “ what the result was, I have reason to believe that 


yet enough to serve as a guarantee for the future relations of 
the two empires, and for a common policy to be followed in 
any question which might arise. AsI told you in my lest 
letter, there is neither treaty nor convention of any sort made 
and signed. There is no question pending which could have 
given rise to such atreaty or convention. There is no sort 
of alliance, offensive, or defensive, made against any one ; the 
name of Russia or Fance, or any other nation, is not so much 
as mentioned in the record which both sides drew up, em- 
| bodying the ideas exchanged. This record, showing as it 
does a perfect identity of views in the general line of policy 
to be followed, and the principles which ought to guide it, is 
but askeleton which may be filled out should any occasion 
arise to apply these views and principles. It cannot be often 
enough repeated that however natural and almost unavoidable 
a rivalry is between Austria, the champion of the Catho‘ic 
South, and Prussia, the leader of the Protestant North, for 
the supremacy in Germany, a rivalry between Austria with 
her eight millions of Germans and Germany is nonsense. 
Not only is there no field for such rivalry, but, on the con- 
trary, both countries have interests which may become 
antagonistic to the interests of some third power. Popular 
feeling on both sides discovered with true instinct from the 
first moment that the rivalry between Austria and Prussia 
had lost its object by the union of all Germany. Pass through 
Germany and you will find that there are no two opinions 
about it. You find the same unanimity among the Germans 
of Austria, All those voices which from one or another 
motive kept up, sometimes unwittingly, the suspicions on 
both sides have become hushed. As for Hungary, there is no 
political party which has not made close friendship with 
Germany part of its programme.” 


M. Viollet-le-Duc, an engineer officer who formed’ part of 
the garrison curing the siege of Paris, has published a history 
of the defence cf the city, which contains a remarkable chap- 
ter on “ Military discipline and instruction.” He does not 
agree with the theory which has been so often propounded 
since the close of the late war, that discipline is incompatible 
with liberal institutions, and that the discipline of the Ger- 
man army, for instance, was only due to the aristocratic tra- 
ditions of the German States. “The feudal armies of 
France,” he says, “ were certainly not distinguished for their 
discipline. The little armies of the Swiss Republic, too, owe 
their ancient celebrity to their discipline.” “ Discipline,” he 
proceeds, “ is a homage rendered to uncontested superiority. 
...-I have seen French soldiers ready to execute blindly the 
orders of their colonel, but who refused to obey their 
sergeant because they were vain enough to believe that a 
sub-officer was not sufficiently their superior to command 
them. We should distinguish between discipline and that 
blind devotion which resembles idolatry. Discipline is the 
result of reflection; of a classification of the relative value 
attached to and recognized in each individual. Idolatry car- 
ries away the masses and leads them to ruin ; discipline alone 
secures success on the field and consolidates civil order... . . 
Discipline was relaxed in the Roman armies under the em- 
perors, just a¢ it disappeared in France when individual 
responsibilities were annulled for the advantage of a single 
person. The soldier comes to believe that every infraction 
of rule is regarded with an indulgent eye by that supreme 
authority which, by intruding its will in all questions, and 
hoping thereby to earn gratitude and devotion, only pro- 
duces contempt in the lower ranks for their immediate chiefs, 
and consequently makes the latter disgusted with their mili- 
tary duties.” On the question of military education M. 
Viollet-le-Duc says that the chief defect of his countrymen in 
this respect is their not having acquired the habit of reflect- 
ing and reasoning on a subject in all its aspects. ‘Our 
happy faculty of quickly comprehending general ideas, 
which are always to a certain extent vague, renders us indis- 
posed to grapple with a question and not to leave it until it 
is thoroughly and completely solved. We delight in approx- 
imations ; we are unwilling to submit ourselves to rules, and 
are always looking fora means of escaping them. Moreover, 
every one of us claims to be an exception. “ One law for 
all—nothing better, but not for me, this thought is-in the 
mind of every Frenchman. During the siege of Paris there 
was not a single general or other officer who did not loudly 
declare that discipline alone could enable us to conquer. 
Yet no one yielded to discipline, either high or low.” 


Of the new Cabinet which has been formed in Victoria in 
consequence of the resignation of the M‘Culloch administra- 
tion, four members are free traders and four protectionists, 
so that if a juste milieu is to be arrived at, there is, says the 
Melbourne Argus, an exact balance of conflicting opinions to 
begin with. Upon this question, however, a compromise is 
to be made. Effectually protective duties are to be imposed 
upon a limited number of articles capable of being manufac- 
tured or produced in the colony, and the import trade of the 
country is to be relieved from those taxes which now em- 
barrass commerce and diminish consumption without con- 
tributing any material addition to the revenue But, as 
thoroughly protective imposts will of course yield nothing to 
the Treasury, provision will have to be made to cover the 
deficit which was revealed by the financial statement of the 
late treasurer. At first the new Ministers, elated by their 
accession to office and disposed to take a couleur de rose view 
of the financial prospects of the colony, were sanguine tbat 
the equilibrium of income and expenditure could be re-estab- 
lished without having recourse to additional taxation. But 
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these hopeful anticipations have been dissipated on a closer 
acquaintance with the prosaic realities of the situation, and 
it seems now to be admitted that fresh burdens will have to 
be imposed. What shape these will take is for the present 
only a matter of conjecture, but in the meantime the Argus 
points out that increased customs duties are continuing to be 
levied under a mere resolution of one House of Parliament, 
agreed to for the temporary protection of the revenue pend- 
ing the legislation of a tariff which should have fallen to the | 
ground when the authors of it were defeated and resigned. | 
For eight weeks tke people of the colony have been paying | 
taxes, for the collection of which there is, {strictly speaking, | 
no authority whatever. | 

| 

| 

| 


The statement appearing in the papers this week, concern- 

ing the state of the Queen, purporting to come from Mr. 

Disraeli, we are glad to see is contradicted by the Pall Mall | 
Gazette. It would certainly be a most extraordinary thing if 
the Premier left Parliament or the nation to learn the first | 
particulars of such a catastrophe from a member of the | 
Opposition, however eminent. We are grieved to know that 

the Queen enjoys no better health, and that she scems to have 

given way to a settled melancholy ever since the death of the 

Prince Consort. Yet this is far from indicating insanity, and 

Mr. Disraeli might well have waited, evén had there been 

truth in the assertion, for the disclosure to have come from 

the sworn advisers of the Queen. All Englishmen every- 

where will regret that the gracious lady’ who represents to 

them their native land, and whose whole life has been a 

model, is obliged to suffer not only the bodily pain attendant 

upon her illness, but the mental anguish occasioned by such 

false reports. We had looked forward to her filling her 

station again as she did once, but we fear this is not to be. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Clockmaker: Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, of 
Slickville. By Thomas Chandler Haliburton. With Illustra- 
tions by F. O. C. Darley. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 
Sam Slick has become a proverb. On the other side of the 
water he is universally regarded as the specimen of a 
Yankee, full of tricks and wiles, gifted with a persuasive 
tongue, and understanding human nature. It is in vain to 
protest to an Englishman that there is no such character. He 
will insist upon it that the clockmaker is a fair example of 
the 1ace,as he found them, and we believe that one of the 
few occasions on which the late President Felton, of Harvard, 
lost his patience was when replying to this book. In the 
North American Review for 1844, its companion, the Attaché 
in England, was cruelly attacked, and made to suffer for both 
itself and its predecessor. Yet there is much truth in the 
book. The clockmaker is the type of a certain class of 
Yankee character, eager, greedy, and pushing, although we 
do not presume the author intended to make him a model 
American. The interlocutor, supposed to be the Judge him- 
self, does not appear to great advantage, and the vul- 
garity of the one is only equalled by the coarseness of the 
other. We are pleased to note the republication of this volume. 
The travelling American peddler is becoming scarce, like the 
beaver, and we are glad to see that the likeness, which all the 
world except the Americans declares to be good, is to be 
preserved, 

Gold Dusit. By M. M. Pomeroy. New York: G. W. Car- 
leton and Co. Mr. Pomeroy is more extensively known as 
the writer of the most denunciatory paragraphs in the United 
States, in which he never fails to call a spade a spade, than 
he is as a writer in any other line. Yet there is a tenderness 
and compassion exhibited for suflering humanity in this book 
which speak more to his credit than columns of the most 
poisoned, invective. He has a tender heart, and does much in 
aiding weakness and sorrow, and this volume is a record of 
his eflorts. 

Stolen Waters. By Celia E. Gardner. New York: G. W_ 
Carleton and Co. A journal of a young lady, kept in verse, 
is not an_entirely new idea. To attain the success which this 
young lady has, however, is something. Her versitication 
is good, and she has enough sentiment and wit to ew 
liven it. 

Palaces and Prisons. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Brother. Mrs. Stephens has 
been before the public for a long time as a writer, and has 
won a favorable reception. The present is considered one of 
her best works. 

The Young Folks for October is full of fresh and instructive 
reading for those not out of their.teeus. There are many 
older ones, too, who look with interest on this periodical. 

The Phrenological Journal is replete with social and phy- 
siological essays. Its readers always know what to expect, 
and in the present issue will not be disappointed. 

The Atlantic continues Mr. James’s story and that of Mr. 
Howell; has some good verses, and a fine essay by Mr. Hig- 
ginson on the value of classical training in youth. 

Appleton’s Journal (monthly part) has many good illustra- 
tions, and its editorial department is conducted with care 
No more good reading matter can be had anywhere for a less 
price than in the volumes of this journal. 

Mr. George P. Philes will soon réestablish the Philobiblion, 
a journal which will be favorably remembered while under 
his superintendence. It will be devoted to bibliography and 
literary news, J. W. Bouton will act as publishes 
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THE BIRDS’ NEST. 
When clouds hang low on moors and seas, 
Ere, deep in woods, anemones 
| Make twinkling firmaments for spring, 
The red-cheeked village children stray 
By hedges mossed with red and gray, 
In whose green lights the linnets sing. 
O happy sound! if then be heard, 
Beneath some bough fresh-leaved and warm, 
The chirrup of a startled bird— 
The quick wing apprehending harm ; 
For there quick eyes are sure to find, 
In coyest ambushes of twigs, 
The rounded nest, the clustered twigs, 
Slow swaying to the pulsing wind. 


Love was the architect who drew 
The lines symmetrical and true, 

And winged their substance from afar— 
From moist, sheep-whitened fields and brakes— 
From marges of reed-shadowed lakes, 

Gleaming below the crescent star. 

The sharp-plumed spear-grass tribute gave, 

The nettle yielded up its crown; 

And chased o'er field and freshet wave, 

Here came the captured thistledown, 

To build an airy palace fine, 

Where in the hours of moon and dew, 

The little birds might watch the blue, 
And al! day long the sun might shine. 


’Twas built; and in the twinkling shade 

Of branches crossed and diverse braid, 
The mother sat with brooding wings, 

Hearing from boughs that drooped above, 

Her mate’s shrill canticle of love 
Descend in crystal] twitterings. 

But he is hushed, and she has flown 
To some red gable, when she sees 

Her fairy chamber overthrown, 

With all its leafy pageantries. 

No full-fledged throat shall cheep to her 
What time along the flowered grass— 
One flash of mail—the bee shall pass, 

And cones grow golden on the fir. 


Brown villagers, whose hands have rent 
The roof, the curtain of the tent, 
Too many a day shall grieve for this— 
Sad days, when never shall be heard 
The sweet bereavement of the bird 
From brake or pendent precipice! 
Then, when the Autumn red for corn, 
And knotted fayots, treads the woods— 
When fogs rise yellow through the morn, 
And all the land’s a-wail with floods— 
You'll say in whispers tremulous ; 
“ Oh, had we spared the linnets’ nest, 
Their brood upon our eaves might rest, 
And all the long day sing for us.” 
—Chambers Journal. 
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IMPERIAL ‘‘INTERVIEWING.”’ 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


How obliging it is in the Emperors William and Francis 
Joseph to always have a reporter present at their private 
interviews; and to always leave a convenient keyhole open 
for him to hear secret talks between Prince Bismarck and 
Count Beust! It must be by some such arrangement that 
we are kept so perfectly posted about what they say and do. 
Whenever they meet at Gastein, Salzburg, or anywhere, as 
soon as the two Emperors put their legs under the mahogany, 
or the two Ministers shut themselves up in a Cabinet closet, 
we are straightway told by Cable all about it—how they are 
arranging about Italy, how they are going to cut up Austria, 
how they are going to slice off Russia, how they are going to 
obble up Denmark, what they are going to do with the 

anubian Principalities, and so on; just as accurately as we 
told how they carved the turkey, how they sliced off the ham, 
and how much they drank of the champagne. It did not 
use to be so, in old times. Sovereigns used to make public 
displays that they meant to be seen, and then keep private 
such things as they did not. But modern improvements in 
railroads, steamboats, telegraphing, and reporting have 
changed all that. Now, it seems that as soon as Bismarck or 
Beust, or any of them, gets hold of a State secret, he rushes 
straight off to the telegraph office, and puts it in the news- 

apers. It is very nice for the papers, and for their readers. 

here is one thing puzzling about it, however. The reports 
are all authentic and reliable of course. But somehow, they 
don’t seem to hang together. Those of Monday are contra- 
dicted by those of Tuesday, and those of Wednesday differ 
from either. But this is probably because the Sovereign and 
their Ministers change their minds so often overnight. What 
is the use of being a Sovereign, if you can't change your 
mind ? 

THE FUTURE OF INSURANCE. 
From the Evening Post. 


The immense sums paid in by the people, and the conse- 
quent enormous accumulations of money, have made this a 
subject of national importance as a financial question, and 
one that demands and is receiving attention from the best 
minds in the country. To casual observers, the large amount 
of assets accumulated by our life companies and the erection 
of costly and magnificent offices have sometimes been made 
the occasion of adverse criticism as to the system of life in- 
surance, and its advantages or danger to the community. The 
total assets of seventy-one companies are now nearly $270,- 
000,000, and increasing at the rate of about $30,000,000 per 
annum; while of this whole amount ten of the largest and 
oldest companies hold $180,000,000, with an annual increase 
of about $15,000,000 per annum. Whether these accumula- 
tions are to increase indefinitely, or whether there is a natural 
limit to the growth of a life insurance company, and if 
so, What that limit is, are questions demanding the se- 
rious consideration of the public. So far this accumu- 
lation has been of great advantage to the community as af- 


being a dangerous accumulation of money withdrawn from 
active pursuits and placed in the hands of the few, it is dis- 
tributed to the many and goes directly into the hands of the 
farmer, the mechanic, the tradesman and the builder. The 
establishment of safe and permanent institutions for the ac- 
cumulation of the savings of the poor people and the loan 
of funds in aid of business enterprises is a material advantage 
which the general and uninsuring public derive from that 
system of life insurance which requires a constant increase 
of cash investments equal to the reserve liabilities of the 
company. 

This system has now been adopted by all leading life com- 
panies, young and old; and while it is a certain guaranty of 
sound condition it involves the additional necessity for close 
scrutiny of the character and value of the securities held for 
the payment of the money they lend. The character of the 
investments of our life companies will attract more attention 
in future from insurers than the minor questions that have 
heretofore been prominently kept before the public. We de- 
sire to popularize this most beneficent system so far as it is 
found to deserve confidence, and to expose and correct abuses 
if any exist. We believe great blessing and good may flow 
from well-managed life companies to thousands who have 
never yet appreciated the advantages to be derived, because 
they have misapprehended the nature of the business and 
the solidity and safety of the basis. 





A CAUSELESS PANIC. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Professor Agassiz has never prophesied that a “ tidal 
wave” is to make havoc on the North Carolina coast in Octo- 
ber. The denial is publicly made, by the authority of that 
distinguished savant. So far, therefore,as Agassiz is con- 
cerned, or as far as his scientific knowledge extends, there is 
no foundation for the alarming stories which agitate the 
minds of the North Carolinians. That this feeling of alarm 
is genuine is proved by an amusing letter from a Government 
engineer at Wilmington, who has written to Agassiz to ask if 
the story of his prophecy is true, and it is in response to this 
letter that the formal contradiction is made. Moreover, the 
people on the coast—having a blind and altogether unreason- 
able belief in the paragraphs they read in the newspapers— 
are removing their household goods into the interior, and 
getting ready to fly themselves from the wrath tocome. The 
engineer in question says he has many men “ exposed” upon 
the coast, engaged in the improvement of the mouth of Cape 
Fear River, and he would be sorry to sce them all swept 
—. He may now comfort himself with the thought that 
neither Agassiz nor anybody else knows or can know whether 
there is to be a tidal wave or not, and may follow his pursuits 
in peace. Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. 


THIERS AND A MONARCHY. 
From the Times. 


From the text of the message of President Thiers, which 
is published this morning, it seems as if that veteran states- 
man were playing a bold game for the establishment of a 
monarchy in France. He makes no secret of his attachment 
toand confidence in that form of goyernment, and of his 
intense dread of the “unknown future” that a Republic, 
fairly established, introduces for his country. Yet in the 
light of the recent experience of France, it is difficult to see 
what clements of permanence a monarchy can possess that 
would not be doubly sure with a really Republican Govern- 
ment. It can only enlist the support of a party. There isno 
profound and lasting monarchical sentiment at the command 
of any of the several possible candidates for the throne. 
Whichever one is chosen, he will meet with all the opposition 
of an elected Executive; and since that opposition, in a 
monarchy, cannot hope to obtain control of the country by 
peaceable and legitimate means, it will be continually tempted 
to resort to revolution. Whatever obstacles to a stable Gov- 
ernment wou!d present themselves under a republic will be 
a apy by this fact. A monarchy seems certain in France 
to be only the inauguration of a new era of repression—re- 
pression sincerely urylertaken in the interest of order, but not 
the less sure to result in reaction toward violence. 


THE APPRENTICE QUESTION. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The complaint of the boy that the only chance a youth has 
of learning a trade is to be sent to the Penitentiary or House 
of Refuge, had more truth than poetry in it. From all parts 
of the country comes the same story of the difficulty boys 
experience in finding trades. The Chicago Tribune says 
there are thousands of boys in that city willing to learn a 
trade, but no employer dare engage one of them. There may 
be a little exaggeration here, but there is no doubt that the 
limitation the trades-unions place upon apprentices, is keep- 
ing large numbers from becoming skilled laborers. In some 
trades the allowance prescribed by the Union is one to every 
five journeymen—in others one to ten. This limitation is 
not regulated according to the total number of journeymen 
in the trade of the particular locality, but of the number em- 
ployed in any one establishment. Thus, several firms in 
which one apprentice to every five journeymen is the regula- 
tion number, may employ seven, eight, or nine men, and 
yet only be allowed one apprentice each. Instead, therefore, 
of there being twenty apprentices to every hundred journey- 
men, owing to the irregular distribution of the latter, there 
may not be more than half that number of boys. Such a 
system must strike all sensible workingmen as not only illi- 
beral and unjust, but suicidal to their own interests. By 
assimilating the admission of apprentices more to the number 
of boys demanding trades, and graduating the scale to suit 
the continued increase of population, the evil of the system 
would not be so intolerable. But this is not being done. 
There are not sufficient apprentices admitted to supply the 
natural annual loss by death, &c. Many lads are by this 
objectionable regulation of the Unions prevented entering 
industries for which their tastes and abilities specially fit 
them, and must take whatever they can get while hundreds 
can get nothing at all. To foreign-born journeymen every 
trade is open here, but to many of the native youth the 
door is sealed. The whole thing is an assumption so opposed 
torepublican principles, upon which the foundation of our 
political structure was raised, that it ought not, and cannot be 
lasting. The pressure of the unemployed youth will, in time, 
become so great as to override all opposition, and the entire 
system of dictating the number of apprentices will be swept 
xway. Such a regulation is a tyrannical interference with 
the inalienable right of every one to choose his own walk in 
life, opposed to the spirit of the age, and ought to be abro- 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 
From the New York Times. 


Unless the men of mature years, who were born and bred 
in well-ordered households, are in a secret league, of which 
misrepresentation is the chief object, the housekeepers of the 
present generation neglect their own duties, and waste their 
husbands’ money. What they seek is not to keep house well, 
but to get rid of the trouble of housekeeping; to do as little 
housekeeping as possible, and give themselves to somethin 
else—occupations sometimes frivolous, but sometimes usefu 
and laudable—but, however useful and laudable, not house- 
keeping. They are willing to pay, if they can only be rid of 
the trouble. Housekeeping is “a bother ;” and because it is 
a bother, and therefore needs thought and care, they no longer 
give their minds to it. The making of a healthy, tidy, cheer- 
ful, and attractive house, the contrivance of good and appe- 
tizing and economical breakfasts and dinners, is not on their 
minds. What they would like would be to have breakfast 
and dinner sent in from a restaurant; but not being able to 
do that as a steady thing, (for we have the households of 
those of middling means in view,) they come as nearly as 
possible to it, by limiting their concern, or at least their 
action, in the matter to ordering from grocer and butcher, 
and then ordering the cooking and the serving. This done, 
and butcher and grocer and*servants paid, they regard as_ the 
sum total of housekeeping. But it is no such thing. It is 
only one step, and that a short one, from the restaurant 
arrangement; and it gets rid almost as much as that would, 
of all the care of housekeeping, but as the event proves, per- 
haps not quite all the trouble and bother. Given a commu- 
nity of women who keep house after this fashion, in a country 
where money is made easily and spent carelessly, and to 
which untrained servants are imported by the ship-load, and 
such a condition as that of which New York housekeepers 
are now complaining is inevitable. How it might be avoided 
we may be tempted hereafter to point out, but that cannot be 
done at the end of an article. 


EUROPEAN ARMY REORGANIZATION. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The English manceuvres are watched with interest by for- 
eign observers, but these movements lack the stimulus the 
Continental preparations have. Even the projected “ Battle 
of Dorking” is losing its potency. It new appears, as was so 
often stated during the war last year, that the success of 
Prussia signified great and expensive national armaments, the 
withdrawal of hundreds of thousands of men from produc- 
tive industry, the inauguration and development of thorough 
military systems which shall reach and muster in the last 
available man. There is no escape from this conclusion—it 
is an inevitable result of the war. England, always of recent 
years, holding herself as much as possible aloof from the 
necessities entailed by continental complications, is arming 
slowly, but on a definite plan. France, which saw her army 
go to ruin, by its own weight, needs now some force as a stay 

or its anomalous Government, but the French hardly know 
whether an army is most dangerous in the hands of authority 
or as the abettor of popular risings. And no one seems to be 
sure whether it would move to sustain Government or to 
overthrow it. Its composition and leadership will to some 
extent determine this, but both of these are uncertain in the 
present balance of power in the National Assembly, whose 
' sections are naturally distrustful and suspicious. General 
Chanzy’s plan, reported to the Assembly, is to establish com- 
pulsory service, and to make into an army all men between 
twenty and forty. It disposes of the National Guard, the 
force hitherto available for an emergency, but, as experience 
shows, not particularly serviceable. ‘They had no discipline, 
and military service to these shop-keepers was a burden like 
that which used to lie upon our militia in the days of “ flood- 
wood” and general trainings. The National Guard were far 
more likely to stumble on the side of disorder than to sustain 
regular authority. They were, too, to great an extent, “ citi- 
zen.” M. Thiers is opposed to the immediate disorganization 
of the National Guard. He likes the name and he is hopeful 
of good results. The discussion is earnest and significant and 
derives much of its point from the fact that parties in the 
nation are so suspicious of each other. There is an absence 
of harmony and unity, and where these fail and only doubt 
and distrust remain, there is no possibility of accomplishing a 
work nec to the security of France at home und to its 
defence from outside attack. The true mission of France is 
ce and national recuperation. Until the latter is secured 
y the former, any Grand Army Organization would be a 
sham, more likely to attract a quarrel than to manage one 
successfully. 


HON. REVERDY JOHNSON’S REPLY TO SIR ROUNDELL 
PALMER, 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Hon. Reverdy Johnson has published a pamphlet in reply 
to Sir Roundell Palmer’s speech on the Alabama claims, de- 
livered in the House of Commons when the Washington 
treaty was under consideration, last August. It is clear, well- 
reasoned, and marked by that spirit of justice and modera- 
tion which is habitual with Mr. Johnson. Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer in his speech criticised somewhat sharply the terms of 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Johnson, objected to the Alabama 
claims on a number of grounds, and declared that for his part 
he would never have been a willing party to an arbitration 
(under the Johnson-Clarendon treaty) of any point which 
seemed to him to involve the honor of England or the good 
faith of the English government. It is not our — to 
give an abstract of Mr. Johnson’s sufficient answer in defense 
of his own work, or in assailing Sir Roundell’s positions, for 
the whole question of the Alabama claims has happily passed 
out of the sphere of heated public controversy into the caim 
atmosphere of peaceful arbitration. No pamphlet or edito- 
rial article would now affect the result. But, as Mr. Johnson 
is perhaps better qualified to form an opinion on the pro- 
bable course of the United States at the Geneva arbitration 
than any other private individual, it may be interesting to 
know his views about it. He has no idea that the United 
States, in prosecuting the claims of damages, will contend 
or even suggest that England acted in bad faith. The ques- 
tion will be—Did England observe “due diligence?” Her 
motive for the waut of such diligence will not be within the 
inquiry. If such diligence was not exerted, then her liability 
is established. A decision against her on this point cannot 
fairly be construed to impeach her honor. This principle of 
inquiry, Mr. Johnson supposes, will be applied by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States not only to the fitting out of 
the Alabama and other hostile vessels in English ports, but 
also to the permission or sufferance extended to those vessels 
to use English ports as the base of naval operations against 
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| United States commerce, or to renew or augment their mili- | 


tary supplies or recruitment of men. England's honor will 
in no sense be touched under this method of procedure—nor 
would it have been, Mr. Johnson forcibly argues, under his | 
treaty—the one being as free as the other from any attempt 
to humiliate or nettle the English government. Te has great | 


Atlantic. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Economist believes that by spring there will be an 
army sufficient to meet any probable invader. 
that— 


The existence of this force will not, however, reassure the 
country, which is taught by the press to be most distrustful 
of the military department, unless it is occasionally seen and 
demonstrates its ability to assemble quickly, to march, and 
to keep the field. The best method of showing it is by two 
annual “ campaigns,” one in the south and one in the north ; 
and the expense of such manc@uyres would be amply repaid 
by the freedom we should enjoy from recurrent panics, fol- 
lowed by a preposterous and often useless expenditure on 
everything. The main expense they would entail, indeed, 
would be in compelling Government to keep up the “ Control 
services” requisite for (say) 60,000 men in time of peace, and 
this would be a distinct gain to the efficiency of the army. 
With the two corps @armee of 30,000 men, whose efficiency 
would be visible, and two more well ascertained to be in 
reserve, though not quite in such a state of preparation, panics 
would become infrequent or impossible. The counterbalan- 
cing disadvantage might be the growth of a military spirit 
among our own people. Those who have strength are very 
apt to use it, and the English people is neither a meek ner a 
very virtuous one. Those who judge its temper only by the 
experience of the past ten years forget English history, and 
the interest the English people have always taken in war, 
their disposition to sufler any loss, and their occasional eager- 
ness, as Shown in 1853, to fight for mere fighting’s sake, just 
to see whether they were competent to fight or not. Had we 
a powerful army a very slight change of circumstances might 
revive this spirit again, and plunge us once more in all the 
complications of European wars, alliances, and expenditure 
on standing armies. 

The recent letter of Mr. Martin to the Zines excites much 
comment. The Globe remarks : 


Our interest in the quarrel between Mr. Martin and the 
Times is something more than that of mere on-lookers. The 
leading journal represents the Government of the day, as Mr. 
Martin is the spokesman of the Nationalist party in [reland. 
We do not envy our contemporary the task he has under 
taken, and of the twodisputants we cannot help thinking that 
the Irish Repealer has, so far, the best of it. The attempt to 
convince Irishmen that a policy of concession or “ pacifica- 
tion” is either complimentary or respectable was unpromising 
from the first, but it has been hopelessly embarrassed by the 
signal collapse of that policy as a pure expedient, and the 
adoption by its side of a policy of coercion, of which we 
would only say that, if it be really indispensable, Mr: Glad- 
stone must have been woefully at fault when he undertook to 
inaugurate a dispensation of peace and contentment in Ire- 
land by the overthrowing of the Establishment and the rear- 
rangement of the land. The point which Mr. Martin’s letter 
to-day, and the Times’ reply, bring out most strongly, to our 
own view of the case, is that, by the ostensible adoption of a 
policy of concession in dealing with Ireland, the Government 
has done something, if not much, to justify the position taken 
up by the Irish patriots. Giving always implies superiority ; 
and we have no difliculty in seeing how, when Mr. Gla Istone 

roclaimed himself as the author of “a message of peace” to 
reland, he was understood to assume a right of supremacy 
which created a sentimental grievance quite as bad as, if not 
worse than, that which he affected to remove. In plain 
words, the Irish do not want to be patronised. This is the 
ist of Mr. Martin’s letter, and it lies at the root of the mani- 
old misconceptions which distort English policy as viewed 
from the Irish stand-point. 

The Times, replying to Mr. Martin, observes : 

Mr. Martin says we govern Ireland; we crush, diminish, and 
degrade Ireland; we work her for oar national interest and 
convenience as we should a beast of burden, or the creatures 
we keep for our food. In the name of truth and common 
sense, if Mr. Martin will permit the invocation, who are the 
“we” in this case? The making of our laws, the choice of 
our rulers, and the direction of our policy, have now for 
seventy years been in the hands of a Parliament in which 
the English have barely their share of power and influence. 
The policy which has arisen out of the Union is emphatically 
Imperial as opposed to national, and is for the whole, not for 
any part. It cannot be said that England has governed Scot- 
land, or that the two have governed Ireland, any more than 
that Ireland and Scotland have governed England. Ireland 
is very much better represented in Parliament than many 
important districts and populations of England—the metro- 
polis, for example. There is no such political or legislative 
entity as England. She no more survives in the sense of Mr. 
Martin’s tirades than Wales does, or the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, or the Dukedom of Normandy. 


The Pall Mall Gazette criticises Mr. Gladstone with its 
usual severity. It declares: 


If Mr. Gladstone really finds any Stigginsian pleasure in 
being “ despised” by the people of London in general and 
the press of London in particular, his satisfaction must now 
be complete. Not one of all the London journals, except its 
siugle “ kept” newspaper, has a word to say for him. At last 
even the Spectator, which used to dwell upon his very name 
with a woman’s tenderness, gives him up. It also has found 
out the Premier’s great fault, a sort of female weakness of 
character; and roundly denounces him this morning. The 
attack is founded on the Whitby speech. Remarking upon 
what Mr. Gladstone said about Alarmism, our contemporar 
exclaims, “ Did anybody ever hear such exasperating folly 7” 
Altogether, that speech “ will deepen the impression that Mr. 
Gladstone on this side of his head is incompetent, that he 
does not understand the world, that he really bemuses him- 
self with the pleasant nonsense he chooses to talk about the 
‘good intentions of mankind.’” Such, no doubt, is the fact; 
and anybody who ever understood Mr. Gladstone’s character 
must have known long ago that, whenever occasion offered, 
he would justify out of his own mouth all the most serious 
charges against him as a Minister. “ What attack,” says the 





Spectator, “ever made upon Mr. Gladstone throughout this 
bitter Session could be equal in damaging effect to this speech 





made by himself at his own discretion?” In other words, 
what criticism from without can be sodamaging as revelation 
from within? The criticism might be denied; the revelation 
is undeniable, and they concur; and it is no longer possible 
for the only journal in England which gushes for nothing to 
withhold its unwilling condemnation. Ona matter of such 


confidence that the decision of the Geneva arbitration will be | tremendous importance as the honor and safety of the nation 
favorable to the United States—a result which also seems | Mr. Gladstone publicly maintains such opinions that they can 
probable to other intelligent observers on both sides of the | only be characterised as exasperating and unheard-of folly. 


Well, that is what we have always said, though not in such 
terribly vituperative language. The only difference now be- 
tween ourselves and our contemporary is, that the Spectator 
has got no farther than thinking Mr. Gladstone incompetent 
|on “ one side of his head ;” that only on one side of his head 
does he misunderstand the world and bemuse himself with 


It thinks | pleasant nonsense. But even there we shall agree if the 


Spectator will admit that a good deal of mischief may pro- 
ceed from the incompetent, unknowing, bemused side of a 
Premier’s brain, in more than one direction. If ignorance of 
| the world and muddled nonsense about the good intentions 
of mankind have no opportunity of exercising their influence 
beyond our foreign relations, then, of course, we have less 
reason for uneasiness. In that case there would he a distinct 
limit to the “ exasperating folly” which strikes our contem- 
porary so forcibly. But, surely, ignoratice of the worid must 
have a tremendous range of action from the position Mr. 
Gladstone holds; while, as for his bemused nonsense about 
the good intentions of mankind, we all see how largely it is 
imported into his Irish ideas, as well as into his belief in 
England’s safety amidst the peaceful and benevolent disposi- 
tion of Continental States. However, this is a question which 
the least intelligent reader may dispose of for himself. Be- 
sides, our present intention is simply to point out how tho- 
roughly suspicious the whole London press has become of 
Mr. Gladstone’s strength and fitness for the place which, for 
want of any tolerable competitor, he holds at his own dis- 
cretion. Only a few wecks ago it gave us more concern than 
our readers ever guessed, that we were compelled to combat 
again and again the language and the projects of what was 
understood to be a Liberal Administration. No sooner had 
the Session ended, and a calm review could be taken of the 
conduct of the Government throughout it, than we found 
ourselves in agreement with every Liberal journal in London. 
The 7imes—we all know what the Times had to say. The 
Daily News—who that read it does not remember that start 
lingly true and eloquent paragraph, asserting a “ reaction 
against mismanagement, against confusion, against incompe- 
tency, against angry and impracticable Budgets, against the 
| insolence of office, against hasty, tentative, teasing legislation, 
against imperious authority, against meddling and bungling, 
and encroachment and provocation, against gross failures and 
deplorable disasters, and the self-glorification of a statesman- 
ship that prefers a fool's paradise filled by creatures to the 
confidence of free and disinterested followers !”—in ten lines, 
every accusation that we had ventured to make in two years. 
Only the Spectator held out: remembering, perhaps, the days 
when it could not speak of the Premier but in words of 
languid endearment, such as had never been used in politics 
before. Those were the days when the same voice said sweet 
things of Ayrton, and prophesied of Bruce as the rising man. 
But facts have their fascination for even the most ardent of 
us all. This week the Spectator follows after the Daily 
News ; and, considering that it comes last, it comes in great 
vigor. Of course, some originality of view was indispen- 
sable; and hence the physiological discovery that it is only 
on one side of his head that Mr. Gladstone is ignorant of the 
world and bemuses himself with pleasant nonsense. All his 
exasperating folly is engendered in one particular hemi- 
sphere of the brain. It may be so. Anything may be dis- 
covered by an intellect which lately found out that psychic 
force can lift deal boards. All we have to say in that case 
is, that his friends should urge Mr. Gladstone to use the other 
side of his head exclusively; the first being on all hands con- 
demned. 

The 7imes, in remarking upon the engineers’ strike, at 
Newcastle, says : 


We are inclined to consider the conduct of the employers 
throughout this dispute as imprudent and impolitic. We do 
not aor the general policy of Trades’ Unions, and are 
decidedly opposed to their methods of action, but we could 
wish to see some other ground chosen for resisting the 
aggression of the Unions than a bare opposition to the Nine 
Hours Movement. It is alleged, and we believe it, that the 
engineering trade in the North of England is now most pros- 
yerous, and that the masters are making very large profits, 

f it be reasonable that workmen should from time to time 
obtain ashare in the augmented profits of a business, there is 
certainly no way in which they could more profitably claim 
this advantage des in a decrease of the hours ot labor. On 
moral and sanitary grounds short hours of work are desira- 
ble, and, so far as industrial interests are concerned, it ma 
be taken for granted that they would gain rather than lose by 
the further limitation of working hours, The measure of 
man’s capacity for continuous labor is sufficiently well ascer- 
tained, and the demand of the Nine Hours League, that 
skilled workmen shall not be asked to work more than fifty- 
four hours in the week, is supported by strong physioiogical 
and practical arguments. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether 
masters gain anything by exacting longer working hours— 
whether nine hours’ active work does not represent the 
maximum of an average workman's daily labor. If the em- 
ployers in the Tyneside factories can show that a concession 
of the workmen’s claims would reduce their profits so that 
the works could not be advantageously carried on, the de- 
mand#¥of the Nine Hours League will, of course, be answered. 
But, in any point of view, it was a mistake to introduce 
foreign workmen, whose sympathies, as might have been 
predicted, were thoroughly with the men on strike. 








The Spectator recognizes the influence of the International 
in this. It remarks: 


A circular, issued on the 14th of August, appealed to the 
engineering firms of the country to subscribe a fund of £21,- 
000 for the importation of foreign labor. Agents were sent 
to Belgium to engage numbers of skilled hands, and Sir W. 
Armstrong obtained permission from the Danish Government 
to bring over artisans from the Government arsenal of Den- 
mark, The General Council of the International Working 
Men’s Association at once despatched two delegates—Mr. 
Cohn, a Dane, and Mr. Eccarius, a German—to Belgium to 
enlighten the Flemish and Walloon workmen as to tie state 
of the case. The strike at Newcastle and Gatesiead, far 
from being starved out, grew more prosperous, ind recently 
has been able to divide a weekly allowance of ¢:. and 7s. a 
head. But rioting had now commenced, and the iown was 
growing too hot for the newly-imported laborers. We have 
already noticed the fate of the experiment. Londoners and 
countrymen first broke away from their engagements, then 
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the Germans began to protest against the deception that they 
said had beens practised on them, and whole ship-.oads were 
sent back to Hamburg or on to London, at the expense of 
the Nine Hours League. The Dunes complained that they 
had not been informed of the strike at Copenhagen, and 
have followed for the most part the example of the rest, 
and only the 120 Norwegians imported to Sir W. Arm- 
strong’s works on Tuesday appear to be indifferent to the 
opinion of the Eng'ish workmen. In the successive defec- 
tions of the recruits that Sir W. Armstrong and the other 
Tyneside firms have imported at so great a cost, we fancy 
the handiwork of the International may be recognised ; 
and the problem now to be solved is whether the manu- 
facturers of Newcastle and Gateshead, with all their money 
and their backing, can contend successfully against the 
authority of the great federation of European workmen. 


——————— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Queen Victoria suffers from rheumatism in the foot. The 
Princess of Wales will soon return from the continent. 
It is expected that C d Ashbury’s yacht Livonia will 
reach New York during the first week in October. Rev. 
George H. Vibbert. of Massachusetts, delivered an address in 
favor of the temperance cause on the 23d, before a crowded 
audience, in the Town Hall of Birmingham. A subject of the 
continuance of the Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1860 
is under discussion by President Thiers and the British Am- 
bassador, Lord Lyons. The Wigan mine is still burning, and 
there are f. t explosi The Pall Mall Gazette de- 

nounces the Daily Zelegraph of the 27th for the misinterpre- 
tation of a sentence in Mr. Disraeli’s speech in regard to the 
Queen as flagrantly dishonest as ever appeared in an English 

journal. It declares that if Mr. Gladstone keeps such com- 

pany as the editors of that journal none but the rabble will 
follow him. The health of Queen Victoria has not improved. 

Mr. Gladstone is paying her a visit at Balmoral. ——The Daily 
News expresses the hope that Mr. Ashbury’s yacht Livonia will 
mest with fair play in American waters, and not be jockeyed 
out of any triumphs which of right belong to her. ‘The rela- 
tives of the Fenian informer Talbot, who was shot and killed 
several months ago by aman named Kelly, have preferred 
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It is officially announced that all vessels from infected ports 
in the north of Europe and America bound to Malaga and to 
other ports on the Mediterranean must perform quarantine at 
Vigo, on the Atlantic. A terrible explosion of fire damp 
occurred on the 26th in one of the mines in the Canton of 
Grisons, in Switzerland, and thirty persons were killed. 
The Kingdom of Bavaria is about to recall its ambassadors to 
foreign States, and willin future be represented only as a 
portion of the German Empire. A Protestant League is in 
course of formation throughout Germany, the object of which 
is the expulsion of the Jesuits from the country. Baron 
von Arnim, the German representative at Versailles, has re- 
turned to Germany on account of ill hea'th It is re- 
ported that Senor Sagasta has renounced the candidature for 
the Pr y of the Spanish Cortes, which meets on Mon- 
day next. It is known that the Carlist members will cast 
their votes in blank at the election. ‘The assassin of 
Hon. J P. Norman, Chief Justice of the High Court of Judi- 
cature of Calcutta, has been convicted after a two hours’ 
trial and sentenced to death. 




















—>————_ 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The time-honored American favorite, Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, made her first appearance in ten years in this city 
at Booth’s Theatre on Monday night. It was witnessed by 
en audience such as is rarely brought together, and her ren- 
dition of the part of Catherine, in “ Henry the Eighth,” was 
greeted with frequent bursts of applause. Miss Cushman 
has been a shining light in the theatrical firmament for 
forty years, and her character as a woman, no less than 
her ability as an actress, has endeared her to many friends. 
Her earlier reputation was gained on her intense power. 
So great was her force and skill in portraiture of such parts 
as those of Lady Macbeth and Meg Merrilies that she may 
be said to have left behind all American competitors, who 
admired, while they could not equal, the overpowering pas- 
sion she displayed. But time brings changes, and Miss 
Cushman is not exempt from them. There is no longer the 
body, answering freely to the will, and the voice shows 
symptoms of age. Yet her personation was a success. It 
lacked, as it always had lacked, those soft feminine accom- 





claim for £3,000 against the City of Dublin as Pp 

for his death at the hands of an assassin. A vessel named the 
Mushroom was run down and sunk on the 27th by the steamer 
Eagle, and two persong drowned. Subscriptions to the amount 
of £1,000 have been raised in London for the sufferers by the 
hurricane and earthquake in the Island of Antigua. The 
iron miners in Staffordshire have been conceded by their em- 
ployers an. advance of ten per cent. in wages, and are to be 
given a further increase as iron rises proportionately by the 
shipping ton. The brig Manly was wrecked on the 28th on 
Drogheda Bar, in plain sight of the lifeboat-men who refused 
to go to her assistance during the prevalence of the gale. Six 
men were carried off the hulk by the surf, which dashed com- 
pletely over the wreck, and were drowned, A lady put off 
from the shore in a small boat, and at the risk of her own life 
saved that of one of the men left on board the doomed vessel. 























THE CONTINENT. 


The General Transatlantic Company's steamship Lafayette, 
Captain Rousseau, which had just arrived at Havre from New 
York, has been burned with her cargo at the former port. A 
cable despatch to Mr. George Mackenzie, the New York agent 
of the French Transatlantic Steamship Company, confirms 
the report of the destruction of the Lafayette. She was burnt 
while lying in her dock. The ship and cr rgo are a total loss. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. President Thiers will 
remain at Versailles until after the settlement of the question 
of the evacuation of French territory by the Germans, and of 
the treaty ot commerce between France and Germany. The 
Journal des Debats attacks President Thiers for his protection 

olicy, and predicts unfriendly relations with the English and 
igians if it is persevered in. A manifesto from the 
Count de Paris will shortly appear, adopting the programme 
of the Count de Chambord. ‘The Duke d’Aumale opposes the 
movement of his nephew. The French wheat crop will fall 
short of the average by 35,000,000 hectolitres; but the yield 
of barley and minor crops is abundant. Herr von Arnim, 
the German representative near the government of France, 
has filed with the Minister of Foreign Affairs a protest against 
the excesses committed by the French people of Lyons and 
its vicinity upon the German resid nts of that city and its 
neighborhood, who, it is a leged, have been shamefully abused 
and maltreated. ‘The protest is couched in the most energetic, 
though temperate language, and calls on behalf of the Em- 
peror aud people of Germany for redress. — Senor Mon- 
tero Rios will probably be chosen president of the Cortes. 
The King of Spain, accompanied by Prince Humbert of Italy, 
has arrived at Manresa, 30 miles trom Barcelona. —————The 
King of Portugal has prorogued the session of the Cortes un- 
til the 2d of January, 1872. A decree for its final dissolution 
and for the election of new members is expected to follow. 
—Additional reinforcements to the Spanish garrison at 
Melilla have been forwarded from Malaga ———-—A dispatch 
from Calcutta announces the wreck of a steamer on the coast 
of India, and that one hundred and thirty-eight natives lost 
their lives.-—— —A special despatch from Versailles to the 
Standard says President Thiers isdisturbed by fears as to the 
safety of his life, and that his bedchamber is guarded at night 
by patrols. ‘The Standard despatch also says that M. Thiers 
is ready to pay immediately the fourth half milliard of the 
German indemnity. The Journal Offciel denies the truth 
of the report that the Duc de Choiseul goes to Rome ag French 
ambassador. The journals of the 25th have reports of the 
discovery of a conspiracy in Paris for the restoration of Na- 
poleon. It is stated that Napoleon's Prefect of Police, Pietre, 
was at the head of the conspiracy, and that he was acting 
under the direct instructions of the Emperor, The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs has assured Herr von Arnim, the German 
plenipotentiary, that the French Government will afford ample 
protection to the German residents at Lyons. ——The annual 
session of the Congress of the Universal Peace League opened 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, on the morning of the 25th. The 
establishment of an American journal at Frankfort was advo- 
cated. It was resolved to raise funds for subsidizing such 
journals, Herr 5 a ber of the Reichstag, said 
he brought the greetings of those democrats in Germany who 
were opposed to tion. France had again shaken hands 
with Germany, and they could rely on the sincerity of both 
nations in spite of Bonapartes and Bismarcks. The Rou- 
manian Government has ordered strict quarantine to be im- 
—_ on all vessels from Turkish ports. The Minister of 
inance at Copenh Pp to meet 4 deficit by raising 
a loan and i ig the i tax. It isa d 
from Madrid that four thousand additional Spanish troops will 
be sent to Cuba before the end of the present month. 
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plish ts which some women posscss at command, but it 
displayed fully the feelings of the outraged queen and the 
suffering mother. Her dying was wouneeuly like death. 
Her understanding of the text is excellent, and with the 
exception of too much virulence where rather the passion 
to be exhibited is that of a queen and not of a scolding 
woman, her portrayal was worthy of all praise. Mr. Cres- 
wick filled his part of Wolsey with much dignity, and de- 
serves credit for his performance, as does Mr. Waller for his 
Henry the Eighth. The play was well set upon the stage. 

Wachtel has appeared during the week in two new operas. 
In “ Trovatore” he made a much more favorable impression 
as a lyric artist than in the “ Postillion of Lonjumeau,” and 
this was confirmed in “Die Weisse Dame” (“ La Dame 
aes. 2 The Stadt Theatre was crowded from pit to 
dome on Tuesday, and the quickness with which points 
were appreciated speaks favorably for their intelligence and 
good taste. The appearance of the favorite tenor was 
greeted with loud applause, and he was able to the 
audience with him the whole evening. This opera of Boile- 
dieu’s is in artistic merits very high, and affords the leading 
characters an opportunity to display their skill in acting as 
well as in singing. Wachtel has a fine presence, and admira- 
ble powers as an actor, and his love making -is very pleasant 
to listen to. Ilis pronunciation is clear and distinct, a point 
of some consequenve in a comic opera, where dialogue is in- 
terspersed in the language of nature, and he leaves a most 
favorable impression every way. His voice is full and me- 
lodious, rising to the greatest height without any apparent 
effort, and the union with the falsetto cannot be remarked. 
Whether high or low, soft or loud, it seems equally under 
his command, and is full of music throughout. ‘The - reat 
triumph of the evening was won in the Scotch melody in 
the last act, Robin Adair, whose etlect would have been 
heightened had it been sung to words, instead of to the 
syllable “la.” Nothing could surpass it, with this exception, 
and its encore was demanded by thunders of applause. 
Wallack’s Theatre reopens with the “ Rivals” on Satur- 
day. Mr. Wallack is determined to keep up in his place 
the reputation it has so long enjoyed, and his cast will be 
strengthened by Mr. Charles Mathews and Miss Plessy Mor- 
daunt, of the Theatre Royal, London. It will be her first 
appearance in America. Among other members of the com- 
pany, well known for their merits everywhere throughout 
the United States, will be Mr. John Brougham, Mr. Charles 
Fisher, Mr. John Gilbert, and Mr. J. H. Stoddart, and Mrs. 
Clara Jennings, Miss Effie Germon, Miss Emily Mestayer, 
and Mrs. John Sefton. Mr. Lester Wallack of course goes 
without saying. The other ladies and gentlemen will be Mr. 
J. B. Polk, Mr. H. Montgomery, Mr. B. T. Ringgold, Mr. 
Charles Rockwell, Mr. G@. W. Brown, Mr. W. J. Leonard, Mr. 
E. M. Holland, Mr. J. Peck, Mr. W. Quigley, and Mr. J. 
Curran, Miss Helen Tracy, Miss Lizzie Johnson, Miss Flora 
Clayton, Miss Blaisdell, Miss Blanche Hayden, Miss Estelle 
Rowe, Lillie McCormack, and Miss Langdon. The band 
will, as heretofore, be under the direction of the popular Mr. 
Thomas Baker. Mr. Theodore Moss, the gentlemanly treas- 
urer, will be at his post as formerly. 

“ Oofty Gooft” and the German drama will be superseded 
at the Grand Opera House on Monday by the Irish Sune of 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence. We regard these artists as superior 
to any of those personating such characters now travelling 
throughout the country, and hope they will meet a warm 
reception. The opening play will be“ Eileen Oge,” by Ed- 
mund Falconer. 

On Monday the “Daughter of the Regiment” will be 
performed by the Parepa-Rosa troupe, at the Academy of 
Music. _The ag ries will be enacted by Madame 
Parepa-Rosa, Mr. Tom Karl, who makes his début, Mr. Gus- 
tavus Hall, and.Mr. and Mrs. Ainsley Cook. It will be per- 
formed in English, and we are assured in unprecedented style. 
On Tuesday the opera will be repeated, and on Wednesday 
Miss Clara Doria will appear in the “ Bohemian Girl.” 

Mr. George Dolby announces that a week from Monday 
he will give the first of a series of Ballad Concerts, in which 
glees and madrigals will also be incluued. His names jn- 
clude some of the best of English artists, among whom our 
readers will recognize Mr. Santley and Miss Edith Wynne. 

Mr. Fox has now reduced his “ Humpty Dumpty” to such 
order that people who are not sure of their watches set them 
by the time-table of the performances. It is joyous and 
i laughable. 

lle. Aimée is to organize an opéra bouffe of her own at 
Lina Edwin’s theatre next week. ‘The first performance will 
be “ La Perichole.” 





THE WASHINGTON TREATY AND THE COTTON 
BONDHOLDERS. 


AN ENGLISH STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


The appointment of the Joint High Commission, which is 
“by common consent to include all claims for compensation 
which have or may be made by each government or by its 
citizens upon the other,” has induced the holders of Con- 
federate cotton bonds to vigorously prosecute their claims, 
and a very influential committee has been formed in London 
to watch over the interests of the claimants. A very volu- 
minous correspondence has passed between the committee 
and the Foreign Office, and inasmuch as five millions sterlip 
of claims are affected, the present position of matters is 0 
the greatest interest and importance. Earl Granville refuses 
to put any interpretation on the articles of the treaty of 
Washington by which the bondholders are governed, and, 
writing on the subject a few days ago, Mr. Odo Russell in- 
formed the committee that, “Iam directed by Earl Gran- 
ville to state to you that his Lordship cannot offer any opi- 
nion or give any instructions respecting any particular class 
of British claims, but that all statements of claims which 
may be forwarded to her Majesty’s Agent for Claims at 
Washington in accordance with the terms of the notification 
of the 27th and 30th of June, will be submitted by him to 
the Commission.” ’ 

The case of the bondholders is this. The bondholders, 
after obtaining from Lord Cairns and Mr. Cotton, Q. C., their 
opinion as to the legality of the loan, advanced their money 
at 90 per cent. for the 100 bond, for the option of exchanging 
that bond for cotton at the rate of 6d. per pound six months 
after the expiration of the war between the two belligerents, 
and many bonds were so exchanged by those who ran the 
blockade. The price at which the bondholders advanced 
their money, viz., 90 per cent., is, it is said, a clear proof that 
it was a mercantile transaction, based on cotton, for the 
Federal bonds were not above 60 at the time. During the 
existence of the Confederate States they fulfilled their con- 
tract with the British bondholders, and, consequently, they 
had no wrong to complain of. Between 1863, and even up 
to March, 1865, the dividend was paid on the bonds. Butsix 
months after the expiration of the war, when the time came 
to exchange them for cotton, the Northern States seized on 
all the public assets of the Confederate States, especially 
cotton, and compelled them to repudiate the debt contracted 
with British subjects. The United States, neither at the time 
the cotton loan was made nor during the war, never gave 
notice to the bondholders that, if victorious, they would re- 
pudiate the debt. Itis urged that if either of the belliger- 
ents had made known that repudiation of debt was to be the 
issue, neither would have been able to raise money in Europe. 
The United States, after the war, seized the assets of the 
Southern States, and alsocommenced actions for the recovery 
of property in this country; but the English courts of law 
have invariably maintained that they could only obtain the 
assets subject to the liabilities. The Confederate States assets 
in England werecomputed by Mr. Seward at $20,000,000, and 
the cotton seized and sold in the United States, and paid into 
the Treasury, realized upwards of $15,000,000, exclusive of 
what was burned and destroyed. In 1867, the cotton loan 
bondholders memorialized Lord Stanley and stated their 
wrongs, and prayed that if any tribunal were established for 
the settlement of the claims between the two countries that 
theirs should be impartially heard and adjudicated on. Lord 
Stanley, as Minister for Foreign Affairs, promised that if any 
joint commission were estavlished that it would be open to the 
bondholders tosubmit their claims to it. Lord Clarendon pro- 
mised the bondholders the same thing, and the bondholders 
believe that their claims were covered by the Reverdy Johnson 
treaty. At all events, Mr. Sumner gave as one of the reasons 
for rejecting the treaty that the bonds were included in it. 
Lord Granville aero the same as his predecessors. With 
respect tothe Washington treaty, it may be stated that the 
bondholders so relied on the promises of the three Secretaries 
of State that when her Majesty’s speech announced ‘hat a 
commission was to be appointed for the settlement of all 
claims, the bonds rose from 5 to 10-12. The treaty of Wash- 
ington was negociated, but pending negociations gradually fell 
to 5, when it was confidently stated that the claims of the 
bondholders were excluded from the treaty. The committee 
wrote to Lord Granville stating the rumors, and requested to 
know how the bondholders stood under the treaty. The 
were referred to Article 12 of the treaty, which limits this 
claim to between April, 1861, and April, 1865. The loan was 
made in 1863, and the assets were seized and the loan re- 
pudiated after the 9th of April, 1865. By Article 12 it is 
provided—* That the Commissioners shall then proceed to 
the investigation of the claims which shall be presented to 
them, but upon such evidence only as shall be furnished by 
or on behalf of their respective governments.” By Article 
17 of the way all claims mentioned in Article 12 are to be 
considered fully and finally settled, whether or not they may 
have been presented before the conclusion of the Commis- 
sion, are to be considered as finally settled, barred, and thence- 
forth inadmissible. 

Such is the position of affairs in which the bondholders are 
placed, and we understand that they have determined to have 
their claims a before the Joint High Commission, 
by the highest English or American counsel, but most probably 
by the latter— Manchester Examiner. 

. —_>-——_ 


SIR BOYLE ROCHE AND HIS BIRD. 


It is time that this matter should be set right. Some sixty 
or seventy years of opprobrium—or, at least, of those familiar 
jeers which to the sensitive mind are more galling than open 
outrage—all borne without a word, without any friend to in- 
terpose! It might have gone on for a hundred years more, 
but for an accidental discovery. But how shall we indemnify 
his fair fame? Not that he was a distinguished or a “ great” 
man; but there is surely no justification for dragging even 
the meanest up on the pillory of history and making him the 
butt for the stones and rotten eggs which the poorest witling 
may cast at him, just to attract attention. 

he reference is to Sir Boyle Roche, sometime member of 
the Irish Parliament—and, it is believed, a patriot. Allusion 
is often made to the baronet, or knight—I am uncertain as to 
his title—which, it must be owned with compunction, was of 
afree and disrespectful sort ; for, taking this unjust miscon- 
ception on trust, and as a sort of text, other — of a 
kindred sort were furnished which threw a disrespect on his 
memory. For this writers are not surely accountable—they 
found them, as all the world found them. It was understood 
and accepted that Sir Boyle and his “ bird” should be insepa- 
rable. In fact, the curious concatenation remains, that with- 
out the “ bird,” Sir Boyle would literally be “nowhere.” By 
that ornithological wonder, he, as it were, stands and 





flourishes. He is in this curious dilemma: either to be 
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doomed to an ignoble privacy, to virtual effacement, or else 
accept an immortality of ridicule. It may seem absurd, cer- 
tainly, to go down to posterity as the author of the statement 
that a bird could be in two places at the same moment; yet, 
if one were put to an election between sheer obscurity—utter 
annihilation—and an undying reputation founded on that 
ridiculous assertion, one might be inclined to accept the fame, 
though it was purchased at the lossof general respect. It 
seems hard, too, after enjoying prestige of a certain quality 
so many years, and fairly looking to have your name repeated 
by coming generations with something like the familiarity of 
old acquaintance, to be of a sudden deposed, and rudely re- 
duced to the ranks, as it were. This must be specially morti- 
fying to the descendants or representatives of his family, who 
will have to give back to the hands of the public—just as the 
son of some illustrious nobleman waits on her Majesty to 
restore his Bath or Garter decoration—the badge of distinc- 
tion he has worn so long. 

To come at once to the point. Sir Boyle Roche was not 
the author of the remarkable metaphor whieh has made him 
famous or ridiculous. It may be doubted, also, if he ever 
even repeated it. It is well known that a weakness for dis- 
cordant imagery marked all his oratorical efforts; and that 
far choicer specimens than the famous “bird” could have 
been selected from his speeches, and given him a better claim 
to celebrity. The figure in question is poor, and does not 
deserve its reputation. It does not reach the conditions of 
what it claims to be—a “bull.” Now, it is singular that, 
while these other incongruities are gravely and officially re- 
ported, no one has yet been able to put finger on the speech 
or passage where the famous “ bird” first flapped wing. This 
in itself is suspicious; and when we think of Cambronne’s 
speech at Waterloo, of the Duke of Wellington’s word of 
command to his Guards, of the sinking of the Vengeur, and 
other dramatic speeches which have been proved apocryphal, 
we may fairly begin to doubt about the “ bird.” 

But supposing that he had repeated the metaphor—for he 
did not originate it—how much does it reflect, not on him, 
but on the ignorant public who made it its own—who had it 
offered to them before, and declined to accept it. Our Irish 
fellow-countrymen may point to this as an instance of Saxon 
unfairness. For here is the dilemma. This was a ludicrous 
blunder, which has extorted many a laugh—then why give 
the whole credit of it to an Irishman, when it was uttered by 
an Englishman, and aftet him repeated by a Frenchman? 
Or else was this an indifferent speech, but useful as a ready 
illustration—then why so ignorant as not to know where to 
search for it ia English or foreign literature? There is no 
escaping either horn. Here is proof. 

A play was writen so far back as the end of the seventeenth 
century, by one Mr. Jevon, and entitled “The Devil of a 
Wife.” It was not an obscure production, but highly popu- 
lar. There are aeveral editions of it in the British Museum; 
it was reprinted again and again. Audiences roared at the 
plot, which became so popular, that it took a new shape, and, 
as the well-known “Devil to Pay,” has been handed on to 
our own day. Thousands saw it—thousands read it. 

“*O Heaven, what doI see?” says the lady. “‘Is not 
that I there,in my gown and petticoat I wore yesterday ? 
How can it be when I am here? I cannot be in two places 
at once.’” 

Rowland, a friend of her husband, answers promptly— 

“* Surely no—unless thou wert a bird.’” 

Rowland is not meant for an Irish character—he is not evena 
eomic friend. He speaks in good earnest; yet.no ridicule has 
attached. We do not find the speech quoted in the books— 
“Like Jevon’s bird, in two places at once.” The absurdity 
is not even perceived. But once clapit in the mouth of an 
Trishman, then all the dogs of Saxon malevolence and hatred 
are off on the scent. 

But there is more to be said. This is not merely an Eng- 
lish blunder, but a Scotch one! In Lord Brougham’s recently 

ublished memoir is quoted an extract from a writer named 
bertson, in which the same expression is used. Again, we 
do not find that his own countrymen consigned him to an 
immortality of ridicule. It passed without a remark. It 
might seem in part a legitimate metaphor—an almost Eas- 
tern mode of signifying rapidity of motion—* Ye gods, 
annihilate time and space, and make two lovers happy!” In 
fact, it almost deserves praise as an elegant mode of expres- 
sion—conveying the idea happily, and with poetry. 

What if Sir Boyle, being aman of reading, had seen the 
expression in Jevon, and had been so tickled by it as to find 
it serviceable in his oratory? What if he had heen before 
his age, of a higher intelligence and erudition? How he 
must have smiled as he listened to the dull jeers of ignorance 
that greeted his sally. Perhaps he disdained to set them 
right, and trusted to a better-educated posterity. 

An amende is due to Sir Boyle Roche, in all honor. No 
speaker or writer can now conscientiously extort a vacant 
laugh by dragging in this stale jest. A man of honor, if he 
use the metaphor at all, must say, “I can’t be in two places at 
once, lake Jevon's bird!” Yet how flat thissounds. It makes 
one fear that, after all, our generation will be too selfishly 
ungenerous to make the rectification. The whole point will 
be gone. It is the old story. When the Jesuits replied suc- 
cessfully to Pascal's witty attack, no one read the reply. No 
one wanted to read it. I fear it will beso with Sir Boyle. 
We cannot spare him. He is too useful. He is embedded in 
the language. He belongs to a a, What would we 
do without Sir John Cutler and his stocking? It will be no 
use. Sir Boyle Roche and the bird will always go together. 
—Once a Week. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Ry order of the Russian Government railway tickets in 
Poland are no longer issued in the Polish, but in the Russian 
language only. 

The total eclipse of the sun on December 12 will be visible 
from Hindostan, the Indian ocean, jAustralia, New Zealand, 
and the Pacific ocean. 

From Berlin we learn that asum of forty millions of thalers 
taken ont of the French indemnity has been reserved as a 
** private imperial war fund.” 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times telegraphs that a 
shipyard for the construction of the cuirassed vessels is being 
formed at Nicholaieff. ’ 

The export of coul from the United Kingdom in 1871 has 
averaged more than 1,000,000 tons a month. The return for 
August shows that in that month the export reached 1,267,950 
tons. 

The question relative to the statue to be placed on the 
Vendome column has been definitively solved. M. Thiers 
has decided that Napoleon L, in his little cocked hat and grey 
coat, shall be replaced there. 


The conference of German bishops at Fulda has resulted in 
a resolution to protest against the interference of the civil 
powers with the infallibility dogma. 

The French journals the d , on the 9th inst., 
of Admiral Bouet Williaumez, who commanded the French 
Baltic squadron during the war. The admiral was 63 years of 
age. 

The average taxation over the whole of British India is cal- 
culated to average about 5s. 6d. per head, which is about one- 
eighth of the amount paid in England. 


According to a general estimate made by the German Min- 
istry of War the number of persons who received the iron 
cross during the late campaign amounted to about 40,000. 


The President of the French Republic has, by a decree 
dated August 28, conferred the Cross of Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor upon the Rev. J. W. Smyth, D.D., ‘in consi- 
deration of unceasing zeal as chaplain to the prisons and ser- 
vices rendered to the indigent during the siege of Paris.” 


The Naples World's Fair closes with a deficit of £16,000; 
but, undaunted, Milan has now opened an exhibition for 
household objects and building appliances, the state only con- 
tributing £1,000 towards the undertaking. This is the first of 
a series to follow. 

It is again reported that the Shah of Persia has asked for 
the services of Indian officers to drill his troops. But his 
Majesty refuses to pay those officers, so the Government of 
India declines the bargain. 

The burgesses of Hastings, fur 500 years past, have been 
exempted from serving on juries at the Assizes, by the terms 
of their charter. An Act of Parliament last year has abro- 
gated the privilege; and lists of the persons qualified to serve 
as jurors have been published. 

The last piece of unauthenticated Vatican gossip is that his 
Holiness prophesies three days of total darkness this month ; 
after which light will return, and Rome is to be as if nothing 
had happened to disturb Pontifical rule. A visitor to an in- 
mate of the Vatican remarked lately, upon leaving it, that 
once in the Court of the Pontifical Palace, it is not easy to 
remember that any change Aas taken place—all the old Ponti- 
fical state guards, damask-robed attendants, and cardinals in 
scarlet trains, proceeding up and down the grand staircase are 
the same as ever. 

The Italian Government has ordered different military 
plans to be studied, with the view to a possibility of a war 
with France. 


The Porte, in a note addressed to Bucharest, blames the 
Roumanian Government for attempting to hold direct diplo- 
matic intercourse with Germany, and urges the expediency of 
settling the railway bond affair, which, were it to degenerate 
into a political question, might result in serious consequences 
to the Danubian Principalities. 

The line of steamers between this port and Vera Cruz 
(owner by Messrs. F. Alexandre and Sons), we are pleased to 
know is doing so well that a third steamer has just been con- 
tracted for. The new ship is to be built at Greenpoint, by 
John English and Son, and her machinery will be furnished by 
the Delamater Ironworks of this city. She,is to be named 
the City of Havana, and will be 267 feet long, 37 feet beam, 
aud 264 feet depth of hold; andin every respect first-class. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the title ‘‘ Prince” 
bestowed upon Bismarck is only personal, not hereditary, the 
children of the great man remaining as before, simple counts 
and countesses, ‘This limitation of the princely title to the 
person of the Chancellor was made by the Emperor at his 
own request. 





—_—--»>—_ — 
REVERENCE IN LOVE. 


No song of mine can e’cr express 

One halt thy mystic loveliness ; 
No words can tell 

The quict beauty, gentle grace, 

That beam unsullied on the face 
I know so well. 


Dark eyes that peep so kindly forth, 
Fit emblem of the spirit’s worth 
That shines within ; 
No gloomy passions linger there 
To dim their purity—no care, 
No thought of sin. 


No pretty, plaything beauty she; 
No jewelled type of vanity ; 
No worldling child ! 
For she, the child of nature torn, 
By nature beautified, may scorn 
The gold-beguiled. 


Some may not see her beauty—they 
Would find a gem, and think it clay— 
May smile that L 
Should love, revere her, deem it meet 
To linger humbly at her feet, 
And thankful die. 


I love to hear her speak—she knows 

Her nobler mind; what God bestows, 
She will not hide; 

But gently still, that none may dare 

To mock the joys they cannot share, 
And call it pride. 


I love to hear her sing; her voice 
Would make the loneliest heart rejoice ; 
It gladdens mine ; 
No lark could trill a song so gay ; 
No nightingale so sweet a lay, 
Nor so divine. 


Maybe ’twould pain her to despise 
A lover in this humble guise ; 
I bear my lot; 
IT feel her presence in the air, 
I know an angel has been there, 
And murmur not. 


Though now, perchance, for aye we part, 
Her form is printed on my heart; 

I still can pray ; 
Who knows but He will hear, and shed, 
Unnumbered blessings on her head 








From day to day! 
—Chamberss Journal. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Herr Krupp, gun manufacturer for Prussia, and the Em- 
peror Napoleon are neighbors at Torquay ! 

A statement was made the other day ata vestry mecting 
of the parish of St. Gcorge-the-Martyr, Southwark, but the 
authority for it was not given, that there are in London 700,- 
000 cats. 

The Commissioners of Sewers have commenced a svit in 
Chancery against the several lords of manors in the For- 
est with reference to the numerous enclosures that have taken 
place during the last twenty years,and they will not suffer 
any new encroachment to pass unnoticed. 

A fierce fight has taken place between some soldiers and 
the police at Liverpool. It is stated that the row originated 
in the soldiers assaulting son women. <A dragoon oflicer is 
vlso charged with having joined in the fight. The accused 
soldiers were brought before the magistrate the other day. 
The officer, Captain Bates, and two others, would, the magis- 
trate stated, be sent for trial. 

The Daily News’ reporter writes :—“ Gentle or simple, your 
Briton accepts the roughnesses of his position, and grins over 
his uncouthness in the niceties of camp cookery. This 
morning I saw the son of a duke, with his shirt-sleeves turned 
up, trying what he 2 to cook a rasher of bacon on a coke 
fire on the tailboard of a forge cart, while a brother officer, 
with a face of preternatural gravity—for he was interested in 
the fry—worked the bellows lustily. Can you help laughing 
at this picture? A fire and a frying-pan—an officer’s servant 
skewers from the frying-pan with a fork something remotely 
resembling a beefsteak. er bearing this trophy of 
cookery before him, he marches through the horse lines till 
he reaches his master’s tent. His master, very hungry, is on 
the look-out with a great slice of bread in his hand. 
Straightway the steak is on the bread, and officer goes to 
work at the double stratum with a clasp-knife, as you see a 
Berkshire waggoner eating bread and bacon.” 


There is a talk of a considerable emigration. Not fewer 
than a thousand working men, it is reported, have all made 
up their minds to proceed to Queensland in a body. Some 
correspondence has passed between their spokesmen and the 

overnor, who is said to have approved of their project. 
Tout from the disturbing influence of the Polynesian labor 
traffic, enough is not known concerning the actual state of 
the local labor market to justify any confident expectation of 
the success of the scheme. 

On the 5th of October next the following reduced rates of 

tage for inland letters will come into operation:—For a 
etter not exceeding 1oz., 1d.; exceeding loz. but not exceed- 
ing 20z., 11¢d.; exceeding 20z. but not exceeding 40z., 2d. ; 
exceeding 40z. but not exceeding 60z., 24d.; exceeding Goz. 
but not exceeding 80z., 3d.; exceeding 8oz. but not exceeding 
100z., 84d. ; execeding 100z. but not exceeding 120z.,4d. Any 
letter exceeding the weight of 120z. will be liable to a post- 
age of 1d. for every ounce, or fraction of an ounce, begin- 
ning with the first ounce. A letter, for example, weighing 
between 140z. and 150z. must be prepaid 15d. A ‘etter 
posted unpaid will be charged with double postage, and a 
letter posted insufficiently paid will Se charged with double 
the deficiency. An inland letter must not exceed the dimen- 
sions of 1ft. bin. in length, 9in. in width, and 6in. in depth. 
Concurrently with the reduction of postage on inland letters, 
the inland sample post will be abolished. From the same 
date inland book packets will be limited to the same dimen- 
sions as inland letters—viz., 1ft. Gin. in length, 9in. in width, 
and 6in. in depth, and to a maximum in weight of 5b. Any 
book packet which may be found to contain a letter, or com- 
munication of the nature of a letter, not being a circular Jet- 
ter, or not being wholly printed, or any inclosure sealed or in 
any way closed against inspection, or any other inclosué not 
allowed by the regulations of the book post, will be treated 
as a letter and charged with double the deficiency of the 
letter postage. Any newspaper which may be found to con- 
tain an inclosure will be charged as a letter. In other 
respects the regulations —— inland book packets and 
newspapers will remain unaltered, 

The Admiralty has granted the use of her Majesty's ship 
Rhinasa as a cholera ship, to be stationed below Gravesend. 

In London, a young man was sentenced to a month’s im- 

risonment for having attempted to throw his wife and in- 
fant child through a window. 

A fire broke out on Thursday, the 14th, at Lodgemore Cloth 
Mills, Stroud, belonging to Strachan and Company. The 
place was completely gutted. The damage is over £50,000. 

At a meeting of the court of common council of the city of 
London, on Thursday, it was decided to accept the offer of 
Miss Burdett Coutts to transfer Columbia Market to the 
corporation. 

The total number of messages forwarded from postal tele- 
graph stations in the United Kingdom last week was 261,203, 
being an increase of 70,020 over the corresponding period of 
870. 

The cross of the Legion of Honor has been conferred on 
the Rev. Dr. T. W. Smyth, who acted as chaplain to the 
prisons and the indigent during the siege of Paris. 

The remark of a contemporary, “ that many of our success- 
ful lawyers commenced life as preachers,” is gracefully cor- 
rected by one of the legal gentlemen referred to, who begs 
leave to state that he began life as an infant. 

The Stockport town council have resolved to oppose the 
continuance of telegraph poles in that borough, and their 
legal adviser has been instructed to write to the Post-office 
authorities asking them to place the wires under ground. 

At aconference at Carlisle, on the 14th, convened by the 
National Union for the Suppression of Intemperance, the 
Bishop of Carlisle presiding, an amendment by a member of 
the United Kingdom Alliance respecting the Licensing Bill 
was carried by a large majority. 

There are 300 policemen to protect 30,000 sol liers during 
the autumn campaign. Will the mounted division of that 
most serviceable of forces, for which we are indebted to the 
late Sir Robert Peel, be described, in the phraseology of the 
camp, as Heavy or Light Bobs? 

A “police caution” has been circulated throughout the 
various divisions of the metropolis, with a view to the pre- 
vention of burglaries and larcenies from houses during the 
“dark evenings.” It is pointed out that the inmates of 
houses can most easily prevent, by suitable, precautions, 
many crimes of this class. ; 

Odd fancies seize the public of London. ‘The latest is a 
subscription to send “ watercress sellers” into the country for 





a holiday. 
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trial. by the Lord Mayor of-Londen-ore charge of stealing 40 | 


Messrs. Marcus and Dixon. The robberies-in the fur trade | 
have been very serious, and an endeavor is being made to 
discover the receivers. 

A meeting was held on Wednesday night, the 13th, at Soho 
Working Men’s Club, London, and a petition adopted to 
Parliament in favor of an increase in the gold and silver 
currency. 

Stepney-green, London, is to be converted into a public 
recreation ground at an expense of £3,000, which will be pro- 
vided by the metropolitan board of works. 

A once famous “temple of the drama, the old Victoria 
Theatre, on the Surrey side of London, was closed on Satur- 
day, the 9th. It is to be replaced by a grand music hall. 

An additional tuilding is about to be erected in connection 
with the girls’ cartridge factory at the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, in order to increase the productive power of that estab- 
lishinent, which at present gives employment to about 700 
girls. 

The chaplain of the Wallingford Union, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Denton, fell dead on Sunday afternoon, the 10th, at his resi- 
dence, about a mile from the town. The deceased was for 
several years a missionary in Sierra Leone. 

The sérious illness of the Rev. Dr. George Archdale Grat- 
wicke, master of Emanuel College, Cambridge, is repo-ted. 
The venerable gentleman is about eighty years of age, and 
was the oldest master in the university as well as one of its 
oldest members. 

It is proposed to cut the first sod of the Scarborough and 
Whitby Railway on the occasion of the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Scarborough. 

Lord Elcho, while shooting With the Duke of Cleveland 
two weeks ago, was severely injured in the hand by the acci- 
dental explosion of a barrel of his gun. 

It is stated to be the intention of the authorities, in conse- 
quence of Sir Hope Grant’s report on the last Easter Monday 
review, to abolish all volunteer field artillery. 

The office of the Army Purchase Commissioners will be in 
Victoria-street, London, in the house recently occupied by the 
fortification branch of the War Office. 

The Tyne salmon fishing season closed on the 6th Septem- 
ber, and it has been a very profitable one for all concerned 
in it. The quality and size of the fish that have been caught 
have been very superior. 

During the harvesting of a 10-acre ficld of wheat, near 
Shrewsbury, the reaping machine, while at work, killed no 
fewer than 72 rabbits. 

Sir M. Costa is writing a new oratorio. 

lt. M. H. has given various sums, amounting to £1,100, to 
the charities of Halifax. 

A shark, seven feet in length, was caught off Cullercoats, 
Northumberland, on Saturday, the 9th. 

Mr. Thomas Maxwell, of Ballymahon, has given £1,000 
towards the foundation of a convent in that town. 

The Mayor of Bolton suggests the revival of the stocks in 
that town as a fitting punishment for drunkards. 

Of the 9,000 officers in the volunteer force, nearly 3,000 
have, up to the present time, passed the examination re- 
quired by the Secretary of State for War, and received cer- 
tificates of proficiency in their duties. 

Atthe Birmingham meeting of the London Missionary 
Society on Wednesday, the 13th, it was proposed to endow a 
college, named after Mr. Moffat, for training schoolmasters 
and mistresses for South Africa. 


The bill-posters of London and the country had a dinner 
at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, the 12th. About 100 were 
present. The Society of Bill-stickers in the United Kingdom, 
on behalf of which the dinner was held, numbers about 400 
members, 

Young ladies are advised always to untie and well examine 
ahy anonymous bouquet or basket of flowers which they 
may receive. A lady was about throwing away some flowers 
recently, and discovered a note containing an offer of mar- 
riage from a very bashful lover. 

A convict named Gecrge Brown, 33 years of age, was ac- 
cidentally killed on the 9th whilst employed on the Gov- 
ernment works at Portland. The deceased and another con- 
vict were engaged in raising a large stone, when the chain 
slipped, and deceased’s head was smashed against the wall. 
In the case of the mysterious death at Kentish Town, Lon- 
don, at the inquest, the jury returned a verdict “ That the 
deceased William Phillip died from injuries upon the head, 
but how those injuries were received there was not suflicient 
evidence to show.” 

The Dreadnought hospital ship has been closed as a Lon- 
don convalescent hospital for small pox. She was formally 
opened for this purpose on the 8th of May, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Thomas 8. Horsford, and a total of 108 
patients have been received. The general health of the in- 
mates has been excellent. 

Three painters were recently at work on the outside of a 
house in Whitefriars street, London. One was on the roof 
and two were on ladders. The man on the roof slipped and 
fell, and in his fall struck the men on_ the ladders, and all 
three were hurled to the ground and seriously hurt. 

Dr. Hardwicke, deputy coroner for Middlesex, draws at- 
tention to the frequency of deaths from poisonous disinfect- 
ants, and especially from carbolic acid, and advocates, on 
public grounds, the use of chloralum, which, he says, is the 
only antiseptic agent he knows of possessing at once a per- 
fect innocence as affecting human life, and a beneficial effect 
as against contagion. ° 

Robert Reading, charged on his own confession with mur- 
dering a woman at Worcester six years ago, has been dis- 
charged, no evidence that such a crime was committed being 
forthcoming, and prisoner saying he made the statement under 
the influence of drink. The magistrate severely reprimanded 
the prisoner for putting the county to the expense of ascer- 
taining the truth of his story. 

The Postmaster-General has issued new regulations stating 
the mode in which a post-office life policy may, after five 
years’ premiums have been paid, be assigned to another per- 
son. The form of assignment is prescribed, and the assign- 
ment, duly stamped, must be registered at the post-office, and 
a fee of 2s. Gd. paid for registration. No trust, incumbrance, 
or condition can be’ notic a 

Colonel W. 8. Rowland is now in London as a special com- 
missioner of the United States Government to examine the 


George Baker, a warehouseman, has been committed for! legislation by Congress, upon existing abuses and their reme- | 

He will visit the various countries of Europe, pro-) 

ermine and two musquash skins belonging to his employers, | ceeding in the first instance to Norway, Sweden, and Den- iron rails on the track. The train was brought to a standstill 
| with only slight damage, and no one was hurt. 


dies. 


mark, deferring his investigation in. England until a later 
period of the year. 


with terrific violence in Cornwall, and rain descended in tor- 
rents. Considerable damage is reported to have been done 
to house property, and a good deal of mischief was done in 
stackyards. Shipping is said to have suffered to the extent 
of several hundred pounds on the coast, and there are un- 
authenticated reports of two wrecks and the loss of four or 
five lives. 

James Gilmore, a laborer, was charged at Wandsworth 
police court, on Tuesday, the 12th, with assaulting two police 
constables while in the execution of their duty. Mr. Day- 
man committed the prisoner for one month with hard labor. | 
The prisoner, on leaving the dock, said—* Will you allow me 
to have a pint of beer?’ (Laughter). Mr. Dayman: “ Cer- 
tainly not; I have a great mind to give you another month 
for that impydence.” 

At the Cambridge police court, a hawker named Newman, 
a cripple, a drunkard, “and a Tory,” was sent to prison for 
fourteen days for assaulting a woman. He made a violent 


For some hours on Sunday morning, the 10th, a gale raged 





effort to get at the Mayor, whose head he was anxious to 
“punch.” Failing that, he threw his crutch at his worship, | 
and was removed from the bar uttering the awful threat, “1! 
have been a Tory till now, but in future I shall bea Ra-| 
dical.” | 

The Canterbury magistrates on Monday gave a decision of | 
some importance under the Weights and isleoeme Act. The 
Chatham Paper Mills Company were summoned by the local 
inspector for having an unjust weighing machine; and it 
was argued on the part of the defendants that as the com- | 
pany’s premises were used as a warehouse simply, and goods 
were not there exposed for sale, the inspector had no more | 
right to enter in order to test the weights than he had to} 
make visits to the residences of private persons, where 
weights, etc., were probably kept to test the quantities of 
goods brought into the house. ‘The bench held the objection 
to be valid, and dismissed the information. 

On Saturday, the 9th, an inquest was held in London on 
Cecilia Hamilton, aged seven months, one of the two illegiti- 
mate children to whom their mother had administered poison 
with intent to murder. ,It was shown that the death was in 
no way attributable to the poison, and averdict of death 
from natural causes was returned. The mother, it will be 
remembered, bas been committed for trial on the charge of 
attempted murder. 

The extentive iron ship buildin 
Messrs. C. and W. Earle at Hull 
joint-stock company, the managing directors of which will be 
Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. E. J. Reed, the late Chief 
Controller and the late Chief Constructor of the Navy. 

The Lord Chaneellor opened Reading Grammar School on 
Monday afternoon, the 11th, and delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress, in which he made scarcely any reference to politics. 
He said that education had not been neglected by the present 
Government, as was evidenced by the passing of Education 
and University Tests Acts. 

By the bill of Sir Roundell Palmer, which has become an 
act of parliament, attorneys, solicitors, and proctors in prac- 
tice can now become justices of the peace for counties. 
From the passing of the act the disqualification was removed, 
and the word “ county” is to include a riding, or division of a 
county, having a separate commission of the peace. The act 
is not to alfect coroners. 

The Leeds Mercury understands that it is in contemplation 
during the next session of Parliament to appeal for powers 
to construct a railway that will serve the towns of Hudders- 
field, Halifax, and Keighley, not only affording those towns 
a better means of intercommunication, and placing them on 
a direct route from north to south, but at the same time 
shortening the distance considerably between London and 
Scotland. 


and engineering works of 
are to be transferred to 4 





SCOTLAND. 


Tourists have this season been in greater numbers in the 
North of Scotland than on almost any former year. As a 
proof, we may mention that the receipts of the Highland 
Railway for the half-year show an increase of nearly £6,000 
over the corresponding half-year in 1870. 

The telegraph is being laid down between the port of Ler- 
wick, on the mainland of Shetland, and the island of Unst, 
the most northerly of all the British Isles. When this line 
is completed, it may be said that the telegraph system of this 
country has reached the xe plus ultra, so far as the north is 
concerned, 

The Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse have gone to 
Balmoral on a visit to the Queen. 

A branch of the Anti-Compulsory Vaccination League has 
heen formed in Glasgow. 


At Dumfries circuit court, on Tuesday the 12th, William 
Miller, accountant, Clydesdale Bank, was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment for embezzling £7,000 by allowing 
parties to overdraw their accounts. 

Borings are being made, with a view to the construction of 
a tunnel, under the Clyde at Glasgow. 

A meeting held at Newton Stewart, has appointed a power- 
ful committee to take steps for the formation of a railway 
from Newton Stewart to Whithorn. 

At Elderslie, the other day, a little girl was so intent in 
chasing a butterfly that she unconsciously ran into the Glas- 
gow and Paisley Canal, and was drowned. : 

The death was announced on the 9th of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn Campbell, the second baronet. He was formerly 
captain ‘n the Argyllshire and Buteshire Militia, and was 
married in 1845 to a daughter of Admiral Collier. He is suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his son, Dundas Campbell, who 
was born in 1856. 





IRELAND. 


Henry M’Milan, the youth charged with forgery at Belfast, 
was on Saturday the 9th committed for trial. 

At the Dublin police court, on Monday the 11th, Mr. Mills, 
late chief clerk in the secretary’s office of the Bank of 
Ireland, was committed for trial on a charge of stealing 
£400. 

Captain George Talbot, R.M., has been appointed a com- 





missioner of the Dublin metropolitan police, in the room of 





whole subject of emigration, and to report, with a view to 





Mr. John L. O’Ferrall, who is superannuated. 


The other day, some miscreants attempted to upset the 
mail train from Sligo to Dublin by placing several planks and 


At Killarney, the other day, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
and party had just sat down to luncheon near a lake, when 
the sudden crying of dogs was heard just above them. They 
all started to their feet, and had scarcely done so, when afine 
stag, evidently making for the water, bounded forward and 
almost placed his forefeet on the cloth. Being so brought to 
bay, and seeing that he was intruding, he stood for but a 
second, when he turned and made off towards the Glena 
mountains. 


The Public Health Department of the Corporation of Dub- 
lin have been occupied recently in disinfecting the foreshores 
of the Liffey, which bisects their city. This river has long 
been notorious as a source of odors as vile and as numerous 
as those which offended the nose of the poet Coleridge during 
his celebrated visit to Cologne. The foreshores are left high, 
but not dry, for several hours daily, and during this time they 
exhale, in warm weather cnpectslle, a very bad odor. They 
have now been cleansed of the foul deposit of mud and 
filth, and disinfected by chloralum, at the rate of one pound 
per 25 square yards. The experiment proved successful. 





BRITISH AMERICA. 


The St. John Telegraph states that there appears to be a 
revival of interest in the Crown Lands of New tome a on 
the part of the lumbermen, the demand for lands in Counties 
of Queen’s, York and Charlotte being particularly active. 
The Royal Gazette contains over a page of applications for 
such lands, in those three counties. Three applicants, alone, 
require 12,399 acres. 


It is generally allowed now that the terminus of the U. 8. 
North Pacific Railway will be situated somewhcre on the 
eastern shore of Puget Sound, if not at Seattle, at a point 
close to the boundary line, in order to tap the trade of the 
Province. Directors and shareholders are said to be buying 
up the land in and around Seattle with a view of turning it 
to account in connection with the railway. It is also ru- 
mored that should permission be accorded the Company, & 
line will be built to connect the “ Ancient Capital”’—New 
Westminster—with the main trunk on the Sound. 


Rev. John Snowball, Wesleyan Minister, died at Sackville, 
N. 8., on Wednesday, and is greatly regretted. He had been 
in the Ministry in that country since 1819. 


The schooner Minnie, seized by the Dominion schooner 
Ida E,in August, 1870, was sold by order of the court at 
Halifax on Saturday. She brought $575 only. 


The annual exhibition of the Provincial Agricultural Asso- 
ciation commenced at Kingston on the 25th, and promises to 
be a great success. The arrangements throughout are ample 
and perfect; the entries are in excess of those of previous 
ang and the attendance of visitors is likely to be unusually 

arge. The weather has been delightful, and consequently 
the work of receiving the articles and placing them in order 
has been carried on under the most encouraging auspices. 


The Oxford Rifles returned home from camp at Sarnia on 
Saturday evening the 23d. The weather and the rigid drill 
and discipline of the camp had evidently made a change in 
the appearance of the men, for the uneven step and stooped 
position had changed to the proper cadence and a true martial 
bearing. So much had the week and its lessons wrought on 
the men that at ten o’clock all stores were put away, the 
men paid and on their way to their homes. Col. Richardson, 
the officers and the men of the 22d are highly indignant at 
the unfounded report in respect to the conduct of the men 
of the Sarnia brigade. Never before was discipline more 
rigidly observed. ‘There were only two instances of miscon- 
duct, and these were quickly followed by punishment. This 
is all that can be advanced against the men of the Sarnia 
camp. The promptitude and despatch to and from the camp 
this year by the Great Western Railway has afforded great 
satisfaction, and on the whole the men are pleased and have 
evidently profited by the campaign. 


British ConumBrA.—The Report of 1870 by the Acting 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Good, on the condition of the colony 
is acceptable. He states that the yield of gold in 1869 was 
quite proportionate to the mining population. The quantity 
known to be exported was of the value of $2,417,873; to 
which must be added a million for gold shipped by private 
hands, gold sent out from Kootenay and the southern bound- 
ary, and gold remaining in the pages P making a total of 
$3,417,873. The area of the known gold fields has been con- 
siderably extended, and now reaches from the 49th to the 
52nd ex-parallel of north latitude, running over a belt of from 
100 to 200 miles wide. In 1869 the first quartz mill was 
erected at Cariboo, — with the view of enabling discov- 
erers of leads to test the value of the rock. The Acting 
Secretary is of opinion that a wide field lies open in this 
direction for utilising to enormous profit idle capital ; but 
this era has not yet arrived for British Columbia, and the de- 
velopment of the country drags along with weary halting 
steps. The yield of the Nanaimo coal mines in 1869 was 
about 40,833 tons. The anthracite of Queen Charlotte's 
Island is equal to the Pennsylvania for furnace purposes ; but 
properly to develop and work the mine would require an 
outlay of $100,000. The export of spars and lumber reached 
a value of $250,885 in 1869. The productions of the colony 
have to fight against a large import duty in the only neigh- 
boring market; while the coal of Bellingham Bay and the 
lumber of Puget Sound enter San Francisco free of duty. 
On Confederation with the Dominion of Canada, one of the 
first subjects of attention must be reciprocity, another must 
be ready communication with Canada by wagon road, open 
all the year through, and then by railroad. Without this, 
confederation would exist only in name. There were in 1852, 
23,765 cattle in the colony, and 11,846 sheep. The of 
the country is admirably adapted for fattening cattle. Wheat 
and other cereals ripen readily, and return seldom less than 
40 bushels to the acre. Remunerative prices are obtained 
both for the grain and for the meal manufactured from it in 
the colony. The population, as estimated from the magis- 
terial returns, is stated at 10,496, exclusive of natives; 1,947 
are Chinese; but many roaming miners, traders, and fisher- 
men are overlocked. The Indian population is variously 
estimated at from 30,000 to 50,000. The acting Secretary 
maintains that the country only requires opening up, and a 
fair chance of securing population and capital to become 


| highly wealthy and prosperous, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 








KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO. 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 








JAY COOKE & Co.,, 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





HENRY CLEWS «& CoO.,, 
32 WALL STREET. 
WHITE, MORRIss & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO.,, 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIIN BLOODGOOD & CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACII, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SITFERMAN & CO 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. CGC. & O. EF. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. 





Cc. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE, 
WALL Street, Frivay P, M., Sept. 29, 1871 

There is nothing of great interest to report 
of the several financial markets durmg the 
week under review. Under the more liberal 
sales of coin by the Treasury cash gold is in 
abundant supply, but the premium remains 
firm at between 1143 @ 115. The cause of 
this advance is variously estimated, but it 
may be surely traced to the gradual absorp- 
tion of the supply for export, and under 
these circumstances the return to specie pay- 
ments becomes daily more problematical. 
If the balance of trade progresses in the 
same proportion as has been the case the last 
three years, gold will command a still higher 
premium than now. In the Money Market 
rates on call are at 5 @ 6 per cent. on Gov- 
ernments and 6 @7 on the miscellaneous 
securities. Discounts remain unchanged. 
Foreign exchange is weak at 108 @ 10814 for 
bankers sixty days paper and 108% @ 109 
for three days sight. Stocks are quiet with 
but few and unimportant variations. Gov- 
ernments are steady under very limited 
transactions. 


The following are the latest stock quota” 
tions: 





Sept. 22, Sept. 29. 
American Gold........... 1143.@ -- 1144%.@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... —"@ — a “2 = 
age 305, 30% 305,@ 307; 
Erie preferred .......... — @-— 2 @— 
_ errr 1238 @ — 128% @1303 
Illinois Central.......... — — 33 = — 
Lake Shore.............. 1067, — 1064 10634 
Michigan Central........ 18 @— 118 @119 
N. Y. Central and H..... I2%@ 927% R25.@ — 
N. Y. C. & Hi. Scrip..... 8 @ — 87°.@ 88 
Northwestern........... BSKam — 695,@ 69% 
Northwestern pref. ...... WHE 90g W's @ 905, 
Ohio and Mississippi... 423,@ — 42%@ — 
Pacific Mail.............. 14@ — 51M@ 51% 
RRR EE @— 120 @122 
Rock Island............. 10854@108 %¢ 109%@ — 
aang eee 113kK@ — 114 @1M44 
ARS ae 2«m — 624@ 62 
St. Paul preferred........ —- @ 8035@ 81% 
Union Pacific............ 27545@ 27% 7%@ — 
Wabash and W.......... 61kKea — 2Y@ — 
Western Union.......... 6 @— 642@ — 
Adams Express.......... 847%@ — 854@ — 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 574@ — 57 @ 57% 
U. Pc aisseccecs 556@ — 564%@ 58 
Wells, Fargo........ veoee 1 @— 52s@ 534 


The Journal of Commerce publishes the 
following very damaging account of certain 
American enterprises introduced on the 
London Stock exchange. Should this state- 
ment be true we shall be glad to publish 
fuller particulars, as we are particularly inte- 
rested in upholding the credit of all trust. 
worthy American urities offered in that 
market. But if, as we believe, it was meant 
but fora puff of railroad bonds now being 
ofiered by a large banking house in this city, 
we are sorry that such a conservative journal 
should have been tempted with these indis- 
criminate denunciations. In refereace to the 
reckless speculations in Europe, for which 
all sorts of bogus enterprises on this conti- 
nent serve as the nominal basis, too much 
cannot be said, either here or abroad, and we 
wish all that we have said to have its due 
effect. American enterprises, unknown or 
not highly appreciated here, that have no 
current price or saleable value in New York, 
are sold daily on the other side of the water 


at prices that astonish all observers who pro- 
perly estimate their character. It is of such 
concerns that we warn our friends in Eu- 
rope. 


Holders of United States securities soon 
to be redeemed will make an excellent ex- 
change by purchasing bonds of the North- 
ern Pacific Road. The capital will be in- 
creased fourteen per cent., and the year in- 
come thirty-eight per cent. These securities 
are among the best in the market,the line being 
destined to feed and supply one of the most 





enjoyable sections of the Union. The favor 
with which these bonds have been received 
is best shown by the fact that the public 
are rapidly absorbing them. They safely 
yield a large interest, and are altogether 
worthy the attention of capitalists. It will 
be the great railroad for many years for 
British America, as well as the Northern 
United States, and we notice in one of our 
Domlnion exchanges, mention made of the 
fact, that Manitoba is now in connection 
with it. 

The Coupons of the Indianapolis, Bloom- 
ington and Western Railway Bonds due Oct. 
1, 1871, will be paid by Messrs. Turner Bro- 
— Wo, 14 Nassau-street, on and after that 
date, 


The London Bullionist of the 16th inst. 
SAYS: 

In the face of a steady withdrawal of gold 
from the Bank, an advance in the price of 
corn, and the hardening tendency of the 
Money market, a buoyant tendency has pre- 
vailed in the departments for General Securi- 
ties, and notwithstanding the fortnightly set- 
tlement in Foreign Bonds, Railways, etc., has 
been in full force, (and in connection with 
which rates of continuation were much hea- 
vier, and the supply of Stock was large,) the 
tendency has been to buy all descriptions, and 
an advance cf magnitude has taken place in 
the chief classes. The only really dull market 
has been that for the Funds, which has been 
occasioned by the flow of gold to the Conti- 
nent, and the rise in the price of corn, while 
the Bank return pnblished to-day is rather 
less favorable than expected. The various 
Foreign Securities have been purchased on 
the improved Continental prices, while the 
evacuation of France by the Germans gives 
encouragement. English Railway shares, 
after being temporarily flat on the full supply 
of stock and the heavy rates of continuation, 
became buoyant, through the good traffic re- 
turns and the proposed amalgamation be- 
tween the Leeds and Birmingham Companies. 
American Government Securities, after giving 
way, have again become good, on the account 
just concluded showing them to be compara- 
tively scarce. Consols formoney and account 
exhibit a slight decline for the week, viz. 1-16 

er cent, closing 931g to 93144. The New 

hrees and Reduced Annuities remain at 914 
to 915g x d., but Metropolitan Three-and-a- 
Half per Cent. Consols have gone back \. 
India 10} per Cent. Stock has improved 1 to 
207, 209, ditto Five per Cent. Stock 234 to 
113, 1134, ditto Enfaced Paper 4 to 101 to 
1014, ditto 5} per Cent. Enfaced Paper $ to 
1094, 109}. 

American Securities have remained dull, 
and have generally been depressed in values; 
at the close, however, 5-20’s show an advance 
of 1g, while the new funded loan receded 14. 
Railway shares exhibit no change of impor- 
tance. United States six per cent. 5-20 
Bonds have gone up 3g, ditto 1865 issue, 3. 
In Railways, Atlantic and {Great Western 
Consolidated Seven per cent. Bischoftsheim’s 
Certificates, have advanced 4, but ditto Seven 
per cent. Reorganisation Scrip have receded 
13, Erie 1g, and Illinois Central 1. The 
closing quotations were :—United States Six 
per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex 4s 6d., at 9853 to 
9354; ditto 1865 issue, 935g, to 937g; ditto 
1867 issue, 924g to 923g; ditto Five per 
cent. 10-40 Bonds ex 4s. 6d. at 9014 to 9034 ; 
ditto Five per Cent Funded loan, 1871 ex 4s. 
6d., 3g tolg dis.; Atlantic and Great Wes- 
tern 8 percent. Debentures Bischoflsheim's 
Certificates 431g to 441g; ditto Consolidated 
Bonds Seven per cent. for ditto, 4214 to 43; 
ditto, Pennsylvania, &c , Seven per cent. Ist 
Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 88%7 to 
8914 ; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 
8415 to 8514 ; Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 261 to 
2634; ditto Six per cent. Convertible 
Bonds, 66 to 68; Illinois Central Shares, 
$100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 1104g to 111g ; Illinois 
and St. Louis Bridge, 1st Mortgage, 941¢ 
to 951g; Louisiana Six per Cent. Levee 
Bonds, 58 to 59; Massachusetts Five per 
Cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 94 to 95; New 
Jersey United Canal and Railway Bonds, 
96 to 97; Panama Gen. Mortgage Seven per 
cent. Bonds, 1897, 75 to 78; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 
95 to 951g; Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, 
ex 4s. 6d., 52 to 54. 


The commerce of Great Britain seems to 
have fully recovered from the shock which it 
received during the panic of 1866. According 
to the Board or Trade returns the exports 
from the United Kingdom in August reached 
the unprecedented amount of £22,221,245, 
being an increase of £4,804,162, or 30 per 
cent. on the corresponding month of last year, 
when the war between France and Germany 
was at its height, and of 26 per cent. on Aug. 
1869, when there was nothing to disturb the 
general prosperity. The total value of the 
exports during the eight months of the pre 
sent year has heen £143,677,206, showing an 








increase of 9 per cent. over the same period ol 


slightly below that of the same month last 
year, but for the eight months there is a sub- | 
stantial increase. | 


Why Consors po nor Rise.—The Lon- 


surprised that Consols—which used to be 
the favorite security of all, which used to | 
rise before anything else, and more than any- | 
thing else—should not now be higher. They | 
say, and justly, that never did other securities | 
come so near Consols. The reason is that 
there never before was so good a competition 
to Consols as there is now. It is perfectly 
true that all great political events of the first 
order produce a general disorder in the money 
market, and so aflect the prices of all securi- 
ties. We felt this at the outbreak of the 
French and German war last year. In con- 
sequence of it the value of money rapidly 
rose, and all securities became “ weaker,” and 
of less value. But Consols feel this general 
effect as well. They go down like every 
other security when the value of money rises, 
and when credit generally is disturbed. But 
(and this is the main consideration), in the 
case of a great English war, “ Consols” not 
only feel this common and diffused deprecia- 
tion, but they are themselves liable, at the 
same moment, to a particular and much 
greater cause of depreciation, which nothing 
else shares. Their quantity would have to 
be most rapidly augmented, with no limit but 
the national wants; whereas the quantity of 
railway securities and of Board of Works 
stock would remain as it was. <A foreign war 
would have no tendency to augment them. 


Tuk New Depror and THE HARLEM 
Trains.—On and after Monday, October 9, 
the passenger trains of the Harlem Railroad 
Company will be run from the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, Forty-second street and Fourth 
avenue, instead of the present depot at 
Twenty-seventh street. The general offices 
of the company will be removed to the new 
depot on Monday next, October 2, and all 
the passenger trains of the Hudson River 
Road will leave and arrive at the new depot 
on and after that day. 


ForrIGn PostaGE AND Monry OrpdERS.— 
In accordance with an order received from 
Washington, the rates of postage between 
the United States and Germany are to be 
reduced, and will go into effect October 1. 
The interchange o stage money orders 
with England begins Oct. 2. 


About 10,000 bushels of wheat, destined 
for Europe, started a few days ago from 
Duluth, Minn,, by steamer Cleveland, of the 
Vermont Central line. It goes by the way 
of the Welland Canal to Ogdensburg, thence 
by rail to Boston, and thence by vessel to 
Europe. 


No claims under the Treaty of Washing- 
ton will come before the Claims Commission 
until December. The rules adopted do not 
exclude any claims having a color of justice. 
The claims of British subjects residing in 
the South during the late war will not ex- 
ceed $5,000,000. 


Russian Rattways.—The Moscow corres- 
pondent of the Levant Herald reports that 
the railway system still continues to extend 
itself, and shows a marked advance since 
the opening of the year. The arrangements 
made for establishing a direct correspon- 
dence between the trains on the newly 
opened Moscow-Smolensk line and those on 
the Vitebsk-Dunaburg and frontier railways 
are now completed, and Berlin can be reach- 
ed from Mosoow in sixty hours. The 
“narrow gauge” line from Tchondova (on 
the St. Petersburg-Moscow railway) to Old 
Novgorod is now open; and that from Brest- 
LLitovsk to Smolensk is making rapid pro- 
gress. The Grias Tsaritzin line is open for 
some distance beyond Borisoglaibsk, and 
trains are running on the Voronej-Grous- 
hevka railway as far as Novo-Denetz. A 
“horse railway” is about to be constructed 
from Samara (on the Volga) to the town 
of Uralsk, the line being laid in such a way 
as to allow the substitution of steam power 
for horse power in case the increase of 
traffic should make it requisite. Finally, a 
concession has just been granted fora branch 
line from Tiflis to Viadikavkas, which, when 
completed, will unquestionably be a great 
triumph of engineering. 


The London correspondent of the Scotsman 
states that three American gentleman have 
crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of ex- 
amining the canal system of England, Scot- 
land, and Holland Before returning to 
America they will visit the Suez Canal. 
Their mission is in connection with the pro- 
jected canal through the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, for which a cession has been obtained 
from the Mexican Government. Of all the 
schemes for opening up a water way be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific this is the 
most hopeful, for, although the distance is 
170 miles, river navigation exists a consider- 
able part of the way, a natural advantage 
which will be utilised in the construction of 
the canal. A railway by the same route is 
likewise contemplated. When this great 
work is completed, New Orleans will be 
brought 1,500 miles nearer California than it 
is now by the Panama route. These under 
takings are exciting the liveliest interest in 
New Orleans and the valley of the Missis 








sippi. 


don Economist observes:—Many persons are . 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES, 


U.S. Obligations, 





§ ty, oe eer | 
hie te, oO ee 
J. &. Ga, BL COUP... .cccccersesvcess 
MO cscacesase sensaeel 
U.S. Gs, 5-208, "62 coup 
U.S. Gs, 5-208, “64 coup 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, 65 coup.... -| 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, "67 coup | 
U.S, 6s, 5-208, "68 coup. 4 
U. S. 5a, 10-408, coup............... 


State Bonds, | 


New York Reg’d Bounty Loan 
do coupon do 


| 

do tis canl loan 1872 } 

Te ar ere | 
do 





Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F. 8. Em...... | 
ee "errr | 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon 
DR. nedinvensdbaveeana 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70............. | 
Louisiana 6s 
do at 
Michigan 6s, °73—'S3. 
Missouri 6s, coup 
do 6s, H. 
N. Carolina 6s old......... ° 
6s new 









do ___ Gsnew....... 
i ee 
South Carolina 6s 
Tennessee 6s, ........ 
do new Bonds.. 
 _ aa A 
do new Bonds 





Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bonds... 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage....... 
) 2d mortgage pref... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 1st Mort... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st Mort....... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, 1st mort... 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund 
do Ist Mortgage.......... 
do ee 
& Milwaukee Ist mort......... 
Chic. & N. West Sinking Fund..... 
do a eS 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F 
2d mort 


Chic, 


ao 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col, Chic, & Ind. Central 1st mort... 


do 2d mort... 
Del. Lack. & West. Ist 
do i See 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort 
Erie 1st mort. extend 
do 1st mort. end 
Galena & Chic. ext 


Ge MB nnn isszcases 
ist mort, “OB. ...0..0.. 
do 2d mort., °08......... 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. . 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 
eee SS aaa 
do Ist mort, and Sinking Fund. 
Hudson River 7s 1st mort. *85........ 
Illinois Central 7s "75 
Lack. & Western......... 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ 
Mich. Sonth. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund. 


k 
do do 2d mort..... 
Morris & Essex Ist mort of 
d 2d mort 
New Jersey Central 24 mort.. 


do 
Great Western 













do 
New York 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort.... 

do consol. . 
I «in cs cuean an bs tn anita 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort. 

lo do 2d mort 

Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
a: by Missouri......... 
} med & Tol. 1st mort. °90... 
eading 


ac 
Pittsburg, 
Pac. E. fit 





do ist mort. ext .......... | 

Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E, Div | 
Umon Pacific Gold Bonds, 68 
do Land Grants, 7 
EE ee 
Alt. & Terre Haute 


do SNES sc onssesenss 
Boston, Hartford & Erie........... 
Citteago & Altom............c.cce0. 
NNN 000 cn concedes 
Vestern 
do preferred 
Chicago & Rock Island............. 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
| Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin 
Cleveland & Pittsburg.............. 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western.............. 
Dubuque & Sioux City 


do 
Chicago & N. 





En athacients. paws wees 
preferred 
Jolict & Chicago 
SOI onc Sescrcccinsnn te: 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, . 
Marictta & Vincin. Ist preferred... . 
2d preferred... 


do 

Michigan Oontral...............0. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.............. 
do a 
ere 
New Haven & Hartford 
S| ee 
N. . Central & Hudson River 

do 


S-rip Certificate...... . 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co.................. 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.... .. 
Delaware & Hindson Canal........ 
Pennsylvania Coal Co............ 

Spring Mountain Coal............ . 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mall, 0652620000. ; 
Boston Water Power. 
Canton Co.......... 
Adams Express... . 

Wells, Fargo Expre 
American Express.. 
















Bid. 


‘ee 
| 
103 


ids 


58 
2% 
11854 
1223 
68% 
Bude 
1087% 
120% 

20 
108% 
3034 


60 


last year. The import trade for August was | General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 











Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


Ask. 


110 


i39° 
106 
ii9” 
yy 
“wy 
170 


92% 
87% 


78 
85% 


aad 
0% 
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FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company, 


In Denominations or $1,000, 
$100, 


$500, aND 


can now be had from the undersigned or 


the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 

secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equip , and property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at lesa than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage dee), 

and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company’s lands is worth 
$18,750,000. This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by snbscriptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
served to advance the price at any time 


+ ¢; 


Pay 





without notice. 


The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
per cent. interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the ortion 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Coupon 
Bords, but can be registered with the coupons 
on, or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
and t paid to regist Inter- 
est payable August 15 and February 15. 
A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
will be received at par and accrued interest, 
provides for the early extinguishment of this 
loan. 


Sand 





d owner. 


Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


“These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
or other high-priced securities. 


In ‘converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 percent profit on the principal; 2 
per cent, per annum excess of Interest; and 


at the same time get a perfect security. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 


Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
those of the 





ver City Railroad Company, 


Eustern Division being now quoted at 102 


and accrued interest, 
placed by us at 974. 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET, 


through the principal banks and bankers of | » 


These were originally 


We offer for sale the bonds, vent by a. 
first and only mortgage on th 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line Railway 


extending from Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta, 
Georgia, a distance of 225 miles, and forming 
the most important link in the shortest line 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and all the cities of the Eastern 
States, and the Gulf cities of Mobile and New 
Orleans, and Southern Louisiana, and 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 

Money received on deposit at interest. 

‘Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 





ing at Montgomery with the only line of Rail- 
road, running East and West, through the 
centre of the richest cotton growing sections 
of Alabama and Mississippi, aud to connect at 
Marshall, Texas, with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad when completed. 

Passing as 1t does through a good country, 
well populated, with its Southwest terminus 
at Atlanta, a thriving city of 35,000 inhabit- 
ants, the local business of the road must be 
profitable. 

Mortgage $16,000 per mile. Bonds have 
ep! years to run, Are in denomination, 

1,000. 


Bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New 
York Ist January and 1st ag y, and may be 
istered at t of hold 





Price for the com, 873 flat. 
For further information and pamphlets, 
apply to us. 

LANCASTER, BROWN & CO., 
No. 1 Exchange Court, 
(Exchange Place, near Broadway.) 


~ Desirable Home Securities. 


OFFICE OF 


MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 141 BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to the 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway A tuseeted on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
PK “— < Sot The principal and interest are 
PA N GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 
sonally 4 this City, on the first day of < ril and 
Tr, of Government tax, and the issue of 
Sente is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
Any information concerning them will given at 
our office. 
ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 





BON DS FOR SALE. 
We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
coUNTY, TOWN, CITY, 
an 
a ge DISTRICT, BONDS 
of several S 
Send for demaintive i 


N. COLER & C 
DEALERS AND Eh IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
No. 11 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of eve A tion, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes. — and Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons sold on —_. 
Orders solici and sat Getection guaranteed. 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
(8 Collections receive especial care. 

New Yorx CorrEsPonDENTS: 
lowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther tonmenans Jd. M. Weith & Arents 


UNION PACIFIC BAILROAD cOMP'Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
“Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
wing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
e United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to 4 (0.00 per acre. 
Creat inducements 
To Settlers with limited m 


Rich government lands i Nor road between 
maha and Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before resented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent to all 

sof the United States, Camada and Europe. Ad- 


“0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 





hange drawn on Paris and on the 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By ReeuLak Saine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorks, 


51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 











Office, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


sAnd will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 

Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter} 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 66 Wall St. 





CHARTERED IN 1825. 


Col CHR 6vccciccatvsiesen's $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 324,496 23 
NL 65:06 ciceoneepansnoan $824,496 23 


Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, M 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all ther Cae pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium. 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 


Ai hola 








DIRECTORS : 
Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick A wager, 
John David Wolfe, John H. Sw 


Meigs D. Benjamin, 
Henry R. Remsen, 
Charles N. Talbot, 
Thomas W. Gale, 
Uriah J. Smith 
Daniel B. Fearing, Henry I. Barbey, 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. Wisner. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
Ww _ WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’ Ge Secretary. 


James R. Taylor, 
Henry J. Scudder, 
Henry A. Oakley. 
Benjamin D. ‘Smith, 





The Liverpool @F Lon- 
don &¥ Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

<< in the 


United States, 3,000,000 
45 William St. 








THE MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW-YORK, 


144 § 146 Broadway. 





F. S. WENSTON, President. 





rs S47,932,970.61 


Safely Invested in United States 
Government and New-York 
State Stocks, and in 
Bonds and Mortgages on 
Real Estate. 

Issues, at regular rates, Life, En- 
dowment, Installment, Tontine, and 
all other approved Policies, on se- 

lected lives. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-?rest. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 





Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., f London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at ail times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 








AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
‘COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Rapene, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and d at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other ig 


business transact coun Patent: 
ARCH. McKINLAY } Agents. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTaBLIsHED. . 1803. 


Paid up Capital and acmmmenl Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent ManacEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. ArcHIBALD, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
RIcHARD IRVIN, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Ps 1D SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
RMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 











Jan. Srvanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 








